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Preface 


Over  the  last  six  years  as  editor  of  Portals,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  meet  a 
number  of  talented  students,  and  together  we  have  guided  this  literary  journal, 
shaping  its  high  standards  in  creative  writing,  personal  and  investigative  prose, 
and  visual  arts.  Portals  has  not  only  benefited  from  our  student  editors,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  on  to  copyediting  and  publishing  careers,  but  also  from  a 
number  of  faculty  and  staff  who  have,  behind  the  scenes,  encouraged  students  to 
submit  their  work  to  the  writing  contest.  Over  the  years,  the  faculties’  positive 
influence  has  been  manifest  in  our  students’  critical  essays.  For  me,  Portals  has 
been  truly  a  galvanizing  force,  allowing  me  to  meet  and  work  with  creative  and 
stellar  people.  Most  of  all,  Portals  has  allowed  PNC  students  to  voice  their 
concerns,  their  pleasures,  and  their  wonderment  at  our  ever  changing  world. 

In  saying  good-bye,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  judges:  Barb  Austin,  Stacy 
Bachman,  Scott  Bayer,  Michelle  Boardman,  John  Brennan,  Dottie  Halverson, 
Caroline  Hammonds,  Teresa  Henning,  Kat  Krause,  Bob  Mellin,  Karen  Prescott, 
Jane  Rose,  Jessica  Rud,  Heather- Ann  Schaeffer,  Sherry  Thompson,  Belinda 
Wheeler,  and  Tom  Young.  Your  efforts  have  been  most  appreciated.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Carisa  Dickerhoff  (English  Department),  Thelma  Tanner,  Carol 
Connelly,  and  Karen  Prescott  (Campus  Relations)  for  their  always  tireless  efforts. 
Also,  I  especially  want  to  thank  Beth  Rudnick  and  Diana  Marovich  for  providing 
the  venue  last  spring  2003  for  a  literary  reading  of  many  of  the  papers  included 
within  these  pages.  Not  only  did  the  students  value  this  experience,  but  also  the 
faculty  now  had  faces  to  put  to  the  texts.  Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Chancellor 
Dworkin  for  his  continued  financial  support  of  this  journal. 

Susan  Hillabold 

Editor,  Portals 
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Erica  M.  Maar 

What  is  Hindering  the  Educational  Success  of 

Minorities  in  America? 

“Let  us  think  of  education  as  the  means  of  developing  our  greatest  abilities ,  because 
in  each  of  us  there  is  a  private  hope  and  dream  which ,  fulfilled,  can  be  translated  into 
benefit  for  everyone  and  greater  strength  for  our  nation .” 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Kennedy’s  words  reflect  the  educational  aspirations  for  America’s  children  that 
still  have  yet  to  be  realized  as  our  country  begins  the  twenty-first  century.  Instead  of 
developing  their  abilities,  thousands  of  children  go  through  the  educational  system 
with  their  hopes  and  dreams  left  shattered  in  the  wake  of  academic  failure.  Those 
most  at  risk  of  being  left  behind  are  African  Americans,  Hispanics  and  Native 
Americans.  These  groups  are  not  as  successful  as  white  students  in  acquiring  their 
high  school  diploma  and  few  go  on  to  college.  The  reasons  for  this  educational  gap 
are  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  structure  and  the  ideologies  of  our  country.  The 
issues  surrounding  the  educational  attainment  of  minorities  must  be  examined  if 
America  is  to  live  up  to  its  promise  that  anyone,  no  matter  the  color,  can  reach  for  the 
American  dream. 

Individuality  and  self-motivation  have  always  been  the  cornerstone  of  how 
success  is  defined  in  America.  By  embracing  this  ideology,  the  burden  for  success  is 
placed  on  the  individual  and  alleviates  the  larger  society  from  responsibility  When 
examining  education  though,  the  stories  of  failure  are  not  the  isolated  stories  of 
random  individuals  lacking  motivation  and  desire.  Rather,  they  are  stories  of  failure 
of  entire  groups  and  segments  of  the  American  population  in  which  a  pattern  can 
easily  be  seen. 

Those  who  are  statistically  failing  time  and  time  again  are  minorities  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  2000  U.S.  Census.  Non-minorities  achieve  academically  with  94%  of 
twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  year  olds  acquiring  a  high  school  diploma  and  34% 
holding  a  bachelor’s  degree.  In  contrast,  86%  of  blacks  have  a  high  school  diploma 
while  only  17%  have  acquired  a  bachelor’s  degree  by  the  same  age.  However,  nothing 
underlines  the  low  attainment  levels  of  minorities  as  those  figures  belonging  to  the 
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Hispanic  population.  Only  62%  of  Hispanics  age  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  have  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  only  9%  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  (United  States,  Bureau  of 
the  Census).  These  figures  illustrate  the  low  academic  achievement  levels  of  minori¬ 
ties  and  reflects  the  lack  of  equality  in  American  education. 

The  fact  that  minorities  also  find  high  numbers  of  their  population  living  in 
urban  poverty  further  substantiates  the  argument  that  academic  mediocrity  is  not 
about  the  failure  of  the  individual  but  a  systemic  failure  in  our  society.  Urban 
poverty  reflects  the  racial  gap  in  the  socioeconomic  status  in  which  “..  ..nearly  two 
out  of  every  three  (65%)  black  children  in  the  United  States  attend  a  high-poverty 
school,  compared  to  27%  white  children...”  (Henig  12).  Historically,  African 
Americans,  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  have  always  filled  the  bottom  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder  and  continue  to  do  so  almost  fifty  years  after  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  poor  socioeconomic  status  of  minorities  clearly  demonstrates 
that  merely  changing  the  law  has  not  been  successful  in  eliminating  the  economic 
barriers  minorities  face  and  this  social  status  continues  to  place  their  children  at 
greater  risk  of  academic  failure. 

Within  the  pattern  of  urban  poverty  and  academic  inferiority,  other  patterns 
must  exist  in  order  to  bind  these  two  issues  so  closely  together.  The  most  likely  place 
to  begin  searching  for  a  pattern  are  the  schools  themselves  and  their  policies.  In 
doing  so,  researchers  have  found  a  myriad  of  similarities  among  the  educational 
systems  that  serve  minorities.  When  looking  at  schools  in  low  income  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  the  predominate  theme  is  the  inadequate  funding  of  their  public  school 
systems.  Decaying  buildings,  some  even  dangerously  so,  stand  as  testaments  that 
money  is  scarce.  In  1996,  a  board  appointed  by  Congress  to  save  Washington  D.C. 
from  bankruptcy  took  over  the  schools  within  the  impoverished  district  “because  the 
districts  ‘deserved  an  absolute  F’”  (Henig  66).  In  a  report  that  examined  the  state  of 
the  D.C.  schools,  the  General  Account  office  reported  these  conditions: 

Old  boilers  have  steam  leakages  causing  such  infrastructure  erosion  that 
whole  school  wings  have  been  closed  and  cordoned  off;  leaky  roofs  are 
causing  ceilings  to  crumble  on  students’  and  teachers’  desks;  fire  doors  are 
warped  and  stick. .  .Some  of  the  schools  lack  air-conditioning  and  are  so 
poorly  insulated  that  children  must  wear  coats  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter 
time.  (Henig  67) 

In  addition  to  poor  learning  environments,  urban  schools  lack  funds  with  which 
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to  offer  teachers  a  competitive  salary,  resulting  in  the  schools  inability  to  hire  and 
retain  their  teacher  population.  Urban  school  systems  are  more  likely  to  hire 
uncertified  teachers  than  non- urban  districts,  and  the  turnover  rate  at  urban  schools 
is  often  excessively  high.  For  example,  in  Chicago  the  number  of  teachers  over  age 
sixty  are  double  the  number  under  thirty  (Kozol  51).  The  salary  that  Chicago  is  able 
to  pay  their  teachers  is  simply  too  low  to  attract  or  keep  young  teachers  and  forces  the 
system  to  rely  heavily  on  substitute  teachers.  According  to  Corla  Hawkins,  a  success¬ 
ful  fifth  grade  teacher  in  Chicago,  there  are  teachers  who  only  come  to  school  three 
times  a  week  (Kozol  51).  When  one  teacher,  who  always  gets  to  school  around  9:30 
a.m.,  is  asked  how  she  could  expect  her  children  to  care  about  education  when  she 
does  not  even  come  in  until  mid  morning,  she  replies,  “It  makes  no  difference.  Kids 
like  these  aren’t  going  anywhere”  (Kozol  51).  Hawkins  says  the  school  board  thinks  it 
is  saving  money  on  substitutes  for  these  children  but  says  this  is  really  a  case  of,  “Pay 
now  or  pay  later”  (Kozol  52).  Eventually,  the  children  will  be  forced  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  ineptitude  of  administrations  and  teachers. 

Urban  schools  also  face  an  additional  economic  burden  brought  on  by  violence 
and  crime  on  campus.  When  the  board  took  over  the  schools  in  D.C.,  school  safety 
was  one  of  the  groups  biggest  challenges.  Two-thirds  (64%)  of  the  district’s  teachers 
felt  that  student  violence  interfered  with  their  ability  to  educate  their  classrooms 
(Henig  67).  This  problem  could  not  be  readily  fixed,  according  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  school  board,  who  stated  that  there  simply  was  not  enough  money  to  put 
security  at  every  entrance  (Henig  67).  This  issue  plays  out  across  the  nation  as  urban 
schools  are  unable  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  students  who  attend  their  facilities. 

While  urban  poverty  looms  large  when  looking  at  the  low  educational  attain¬ 
ment  levels  of  minorities,  student  testing  can  not  be  underestimated  and  holds  much 
of  the  power  behind  tracking,  grade  retention,  and  even  graduation.  Standardized 
tests  focus  on  cognitive  skills  and  are  used  at  various  grade  levels  to  determine  a 
student’s  ability.  They  became  widely  used  after  World  War  I  so  that  schools  could 
group  students  by  ability  and  better  cope  with  their  varying  skills  (Haney  47). 
Minority  students  have  historically  scored  lower  on  these  tests  and  that  trend 
continues  today.  For  example,  when  a  researcher  analyzed  the  data  in  the  1980s,  he 
found  that  only  16%  of  African  Americans  scored  at  the  same  level  or  higher  than  the 
average  white  student  (Haney  50). 
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One  large  factor  explaining  the  lower  cognitive  skills  of  minority  groups  can 
directly  be  attributed  to  the  tracking  that  results  from  the  standardized  tests.  When 
administrators  examine  the  scores  they  are  in  essence  tracking  students  and  placing 
some  children  in  groups  that  are  labeled  as  slow,  deficient,  or  gifted.  Researchers  in 
the  1980s  found  that  statistically  in  a  multiracial  school,  45%  of  white  students  would 
be  placed  in  the  advanced  programs  while  only  20%  of  the  minority  students  would 
be  found  in  these  programs  (Haney  54).  They  also  found  in  analyzing  data  from  that 
decade,  black  students  have  been  found  to  take  fewer  math  courses,  most  likely 
having  been  recommended  to  stay  with  more  vocational  programs.  The  researchers 
believe  that  this  could  account  for  almost  half  of  the  difference  in  the  scores  between 
black  and  white  students  (Haney  54). 

In  addition  to  tracking,  standardized  tests  are  also  being  used  to  determine  if  a 
student  will  be  allowed  to  move  on  to  the  next  grade  or  even  graduate.  Being  “held 
back”  has  been  found  to  double  the  chances  that  a  student  would  eventually  drop  out 
of  high  school  (Fine  28).  A  female  student  explains  how  repeating  a  grade  directly 
related  to  leaving  school:  “It  felt  real  bad.  First  I  felt  so  tall  compared  to  them  little 
ones,  and  then  my  brother  was  in  the  class,  and  so  finally  I  just  left.  Embarrassed  and 
not  working  I  felt  so  stupid”  (Fine  28).  By  strictly  relying  on  tests  to  determine  a 
student’s  path,  the  rate  at  which  students  drop  out  increases  as  schools  become  more 
reliant  on  the  test  scores. 

Despite  all  the  challenges  students  face  within  their  school  system,  theorists  have 
noted  additional  factors  contributing  to  poor  educational  attainment  of  minorities. 
Theorists  believe  the  culture  of  poverty  that  exists  in  poor  urban  areas  creates  an 
environment  which  directly  challenges  the  importance  of  education.  Many  of  the 
ideologies  embraced  in  the  culture  of  poverty  devalue  education  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community’s  children  and  encourages  them  to  seek  other  avenues.  In  a  famous  study 
from  Britain,  the  culture  between  the  poorer  “lads”  was  analyzed  in  comparison  to 
the  well  off  “ear’oles”.  Willis  found  that  while  the  ear’oles  conformed  to  expectations 
of  educators  and  aspired  to  go  on  to  middle-class  jobs,  the  lads  rejected  the  school 
achievement  ideology.  They  were  often  disruptive  in  class  and  used  whatever  means 
they  could  to  show  opposition  to  school.  When  he  interviewed  the  lads,  Willis  found 
the  lads  believed  they  would  not  get  much  further  up  the  socioeconomic  ladder  and 
felt  their  class  position  was  impossible  to  change  (MacCleod  17). 
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When  examining  urban  communities,  researchers  find  their  isolation  from 
mainstream  America  obvious.  The  children  face  the  realities  of  being  poor  every  day 
and  watch  their  families  struggle.  Many  see  that  more  income  is  desperately  needed 
and  dream  of  the  day  they  can  help  contribute  as  an  extra  wage  earner.  Further 
weakening  the  students’  view  of  education  is  that  few  children  see  any  of  their  peers 
validate  the  theory  that  graduating  from  high  school  directly  leads  to  success  in 
mainstream  America.  As  children  mature  from  the  eager-to-please  mentality  of  an 
elementary  student,  they  begin  to  make  personal  choices  based  on  their  life  experi¬ 
ences  and  their  willingness  to  learn  becomes  more  dependent  on  the  individual 
student’s  acceptance  of  his/her  education.  However,  “. .  .when  the  learning  process 
comes  to  be  associated  with  that  which  is  “not  me,”  that  which  is  alien  to  me,  learning 
task  engagement  is  interfered  with”  (Gordon  42).  Students  at  that  point  begin  to 
discard  their  education  and  stop  trying  to  achieve  within  the  school’s  value  system  of 
success. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  cultural  difference  does  not  show  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  confrontational  approach  by  the  student  to  education.  Many  minority  students 
and  their  parents  realize  the  importance  of  education  but  the  very  nature  of  poverty 
is  so  isolating  and  limiting  that  failure  seems  inevitable  even  for  most  who  try  to 
succeed.  When  put  into  a  high  school  that  perhaps  serves  a  larger  district  with 
different  socioeconomic  classes,  the  students  with  the  lower  socioeconomic  back¬ 
grounds  feel  the  atmosphere  change  from  their  elementary  days.  Suddenly  they  are 
tracked  and  put  into  the  vocational  classes  because  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  dominate  upper  class.  In  Ain't  No  Makin  lt>  Jay  MacLeod 
interviews  students  facing  such  situations  and  finds  them  to  be  completely  unaware 
of  the  complex  larger  societal  issues  which  exist  in  the  system.  The  students  who 
struggle  and  try  to  achieve  blame  their  own  “laziness.”  Mike,  a  black  student, 
describes  his  experience  in  high  school:  “I  did  horrible.  I  used  to  do  good.  I  got  all 
A’s  in  grammer  school.  Now  I’m  doing  shitty.  I  guess  I  started  out  smart  and  got 
stupider”  (MacLeod  100).  This  becomes  a  culture  of  failure  where  the  students  do 
not  rise  up  and  demand  more  attention  and  demand  classes  better  structured  to  their 
needs.  Instead,  they  blame  themselves  and  remove  themselves  from  the  academic 
race  to  success  with  little  hope  of  future  achievement. 
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In  examining  why  minority  students  fail,  those  in  the  political  system  rarely 
acknowledge  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  systems  themselves.  Instead  they  focus 
on  issues  of  culture  and  label  these  students  as  “at  risk”  Christopher  Cross,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  in  the  1980s,  made  .  .public  speeches  pronouncing  the 
futility  of  schools  enacting  reforms  to  accommodate  ‘at  risk’  students  when  what  is 
really  needed  . .  .is  ‘a  commitment  to  change  values,  to  motivate  students’”  (Stevenson 
and  Ellsworth  261).  Lauro  Cavazos,  the  Secretary  of  Education  at  that  time,  made  a 
similar  pronouncement  when  he  blamed  Hispanic  parents  for  the  high  rate  of 
Hispanics  dropping  out,  saying  that  the  parents  lacked  a  value  of  or  a  commitment  to 
education  (Stevenson  and  Ellsworth  261). 

By  blaming  the  individual  student  for  deficiencies,  the  burden  of  success  is 
shifted  from  the  school  system  to  the  student.  This  thought  process  works  alongside 
the  American  ideology  that  anyone  can  make  it  up  the  ladder  if  he  or  she  works  hard 
enough.  The  media  helps  to  enforce  this  doctrine  with  stories  of  individuals  who 
have  “made  it”  and  strengthens  the  public’s  perception  that  failure  is  a  personal  issue. 
The  public  buys  it,  politicians  sell  it,  and  the  minorities  live  it  by  internalizing  these 
feelings  of  failure.  Living  with  rejection  and  failure  at  a  young  age  begins  a  path 
which  many  traverse  and  few  escape. 

Cultural  values  are  almost  impossible  to  statistically  measure,  making  them 
elusive  and  difficult  to  change.  What  is  easy  to  measure  and  change  is  the  funding 
and  quality  of  our  schools.  If  schools  require  testing  where  every  child  across  the 
nation  is  compared  and  expected  to  measure  up,  why  are  schools  not  tested  and 
expected  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  standards?  The  cultural  differences  and  value 
systems  of  the  minorities  need  to  be  put  aside,  while  society  needs  to  examine  its  own 
issues  and  what  equality  means  to  the  school  system.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
minority  children  need  to  have  better  tools  available  to  them  to  further  their 
educational  achievement.  They  are  currently  lacking  funding  and  resources  that  are 
available  to  most  non-Hispanic  white  children.  Until  the  gaps  are  narrowed  between 
the  educational  haves  and  have-nots,  minority  children  will  continually  finish  behind 
white  children.  In  doing  so,  their  prospects  will  not  be  as  bright  and  their  lower 
position  in  the  social  structure  will  be  maintained.  Poverty  will  beget  poverty 
without  hope  of  accessing  mainstream  society. 
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Erica  M.  Maar 

The  Forgotten  School 

Growing  up,  I  knew  poverty  existed  not  only  from  the  stories  seen  on  television 
but  from  my  mother  who  experienced  it  first  hand.  I  will  never  forget  her  stories  of 
deprivation  and  discrimination  that  her  Hispanic  family  faced  daily.  While  her 
heritage  and  her  lessons  of  equality  are  a  part  of  me,  nothing  quite  emphasized  that 
history  than  seeing  it  alive  with  my  own  eyes  one  day  as  I  traveled  to  work  and  took 
an  unexpected  journey. 

Back  in  the  early  1990s,  I  worked  on  La  Salle  Street  in  downtown  Chicago,  the 
Midwest  equivalent  of  Wall  Street.  I  took  a  bus  every  day  from  my  home  in  Indiana 
which  would  travel  the  Sky  Way  at  record  speed  to  get  me  to  my  office  by  7:30  a.m. 
Usually  I  would  nap  on  the  way  and  wake  up  just  as  the  bus  hit  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
When  I  remember  back,  those  mornings  seem  golden  with  the  sun  just  arising  to 
glisten  over  the  lake  and  onto  the  sky  high  buildings.  The  flowers  would  be  bursting 
up  and  down  the  streets  as  people  walked  the  “city  walk”  trying  to  get  wherever  they 
were  going  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  I  would  reach  my  stop,  I  would  become  one 
of  them  rushing  to  work,  planning  my  day  and  wondering  if  my  boss  would  be  in. 

He  would  often  call  me  from  some  exotic  location  to  let  me  know  he  was  out  of  the 
office,  a  luxury  he  could  well  afford.  While  I  myself  was  not  sharing  this  wealth,  my 
world  was  nonetheless  one  of  monogrammed  shirts  and  cafe  lattes  from  Starbucks. 

One  beautiful  September  morning,  my  morning  bus  route  was  altered  due  to  a 
major  accident  and  we  were  forced  to  drive  the  streets  of  Chicago.  They  were  not  the 
streets  of  Chicago  that  I  knew,  but  the  isolated  world  of  the  inner  city.  I  had  seen 
these  streets  many  times  on  the  nightly  news  while  some  reporter  would  stand  in 
front  of  police  cars  lamenting  the  senselessness  of  yet  another  tragic  death.  This  was 
different  from  all  those  media  images.  The  same  golden  sun  that  was  rising  over  the 
yacht-filled  harbor  of  Lake  Michigan  was  also  rising  over  these  desolate  streets  that 
many  call  home.  However,  instead  of  glistening  sky  scrapers,  there  were  burned  out 
buildings  and  boarded  up  facades.  Some  of  the  homes  looked  as  if  they  were  the 
mansions  of  a  by-gone  era  and  were  now  faltering  shells  housing  some  poor  family. 

A  sense  of  isolation  and  emptiness  pervaded  the  neighborhood.  Even  if  the 
streets  had  been  filled  with  people,  nothing  could  change  that  reality.  The  neighbor- 
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hood  echoed  the  stories  of  “has  beens”  and  “what  ifs”  that  existed  decades  ago, 
leaving  nothing  to  say  about  today-much  less  tomorrow.  Among  all  the  images  that 
went  slowly  by  as  the  bus  meandered  toward  the  city,  the  most  heart-wrenching  sight 
was  that  of  the  neighborhood  elementary  school.  As  I  watched  it  go  by,  a  part  of  me 
was  in  shock  thinking  that  “no,  this  can  not  be  a  school  that  exists  in  America,  the 
land  of  plenty.  This  can  not  be  the  promise  of  education  that  our  government  doles 
out  to  the  poor.” 

The  playground  was  nothing  more  than  swings  dangling  from  a  single  chain, 
broken  and  useless,  over  a  concrete  pad  where  perhaps  the  children  were  able  to  play 
ball.  The  metal  doors  to  the  school  were  dented  and  sported  what  looked  to  be  gang 
related  artwork.  In  all  the  disrepair,  what  angered  me  the  most  were  the  windows. 
The  sun  glinted  off  their  opaque  fronts;  the  plastic  glass  was  so  scratched  up  that  I 
could  not  see  in  and  neither  could  anyone  see  out.  I  tried  to  imagine  children  sitting 
at  their  desks  with  no  windows  from  which  to  gaze  out  and  daydream,  no  windows 
from  which  to  watch  the  passing  of  the  seasons,  and  no  windows  from  which  to  look 
out  and  see  the  world  outside  those  walls. 

That  September  morning  I  saw  a  forgotten  school  in  a  forgotten  neighborhood 
where  hundreds  of  souls  would  grow  up  looking  at  windows  from  which  they  could 
not  see  out. 

I  saw  a  place  that  quietly  shouts  to  the  world  that  equality  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  fallacy,  but  I  also  saw  a  place  that  is  so  hidden  away  in  the  ashes  of  poverty 
that  no  one  can  hear.  Whenever  someone  asks  the  questions,  “What  is  wrong  with 
education?  Why  are  some  children  failing?  How  can  we  ensure  educational  success?”, 

I  think  back  to  that  neighborhood  and  want  to  tell  them  of  a  beautiful  September 
morning  when  my  bus  took  an  unexpected  journey. 
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Jason  Jones 

Doing  Time 

The  environment  we  live  in  could  be  considered  either  easy  or  harsh,  depending 
on  the  standard  by  which  we  evaluate  it.  Lakeside  compared  to  Westville,  where  I  was 
before,  is  like  being  in  a  summer  camp,  while  if  we  compare  it  with  the  outside  world, 
it  would  be  a  rough  and  heartless  place.  The  effects  of  incarceration  are  stressful  on 
everybody,  and  it  leaves  a  lasting  impression  that  scars  people  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  These  impressions  are  what  other  people  see  when  we  get  out  of  prison,  and  it 
causes  them  to  form  the  stereotype  that  all  felons  are  bad  people. 

In  a  typical  week  I  will  go  to  school,  spend  a  few  hours  studying,  work  out 
vigorously,  and  reflexively  go  through  the  rest  of  my  time  with  about  the  same 
routine.  On  weekdays  that  I  do  not  have  any  classes  I  have  to  wake  up  at  5:00  a.m.  if  I 
want  to  go  to  breakfast,  and  normally  it  is  a  light  meal.  Then  at  7:00  a.m.  I  am  forced 
to  wake  up  and  stay  awake,  just  like  every  other  weekday.  By  the  time  I  wake  up  in 
the  mornings,  a  layer  of  dust  covers  the  floor  in  my  area.  Everybody  has  a  gray  wool 
blanket  that  sheds  more  lint  than  we  can  sweep.  I  have  to  clean  my  area,  then 
straighten  up  my  locker  and  bed  before  doing  anything  else. 

We  have  blue  lockers  and  beds,  with  paint  that  chips  off  and  sticks  to  your  skin 
like  magnets.  We  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  but  a  fan,  TV,  and  one  book  out 
unless  we  are  in  our  area.  By  7:30  a.m.  normally  about  twenty  people  stand  around 
the  six-foot  wide,  round,  fountain  style  sinks  brushing  their  teeth.  After  I’ve  gotten 
my  teeth  brushed,  I  try  to  get  away  with  sleeping,  along  with  most  of  the  other  people 
who  don’t  have  a  job  to  go  to  at  7:00,  but  it  depends  on  the  guard  working  from  day 
to  day.  At  8:30  and  1 1:00  everybody  has  to  go  to  their  bed  areas  for  count.  Usually 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later,  we  are  given  a  signal  one  thousand ,  signaling  a  clear  count. 
As  soon  as  the  1 1:00  count  is  cleared  the  officers  start  running  chow.  The  chow  hall 
is  always  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  hotter  than  outside,  and  on  a  hot  day  it  feels  like  an 
oven.  The  food  is  normally  bland,  is  over  cooked  or  under  cooked,  looks  terrible,  has 
a  bad  texture,  or  is  just  insufficient  to  make  you  full.  Most  people  here  would  tell  you 
they  do  not  like  the  food. 

After  chow,  it  is  recreation  time,  so  we  have  time  to  do  what  we  want  to  do.  That 
is  when  I  go  to  the  weight  pile  to  get  bigger  and  stronger,  relieve  tension,  or  just  get 
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my  mind  off  other  things.  When  I’m  on  the  weight  pile  or  going  to  Purdue  classes  I 
am  no  longer  in  prison;  I  am  doing  what  I  want,  and  not  just  what  they  tell  me  to  do. 
It  is  a  way  of  releasing  myself  from  my  anger,  lust,  violent  tendencies,  or  any  other 
feelings  I  am  having.  I  go  outside  and  see  maybe  a  dozen  people  lifting;  I  hear  the 
bars  clinking  against  the  racks  when  a  set  is  over,  weights  being  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  people  yelling  encouragement  to  each  other.  I  can  almost  feel  the 
attitude  and  testosterone  in  the  air,  like  a  force  greater  than  gravity  pushing  down  on 
me.  Everything  goes  to  my  head  all  at  once,  filling  all  my  senses,  feeding  my  addic¬ 
tion  for  weightlifting,  and  freeing  me,  all  in  the  first  few  steps  out  the  door.  While 
lifting  weights,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  somewhere  else.  I  will  get  a  good  workout  in  and 
come  inside  to  take  a  shower.  Around  2:30,  right  about  the  time  I  finish  cleaning  up, 
mail  is  usually  brought  up.  About  thirty  guys  crowd  around  the  officer’s  desk  hoping, 
or  expecting,  to  get  something  from  the  outside  world.  People  who  get  mail  walk 
away  happy,  while  others  leave  disappointed,  angry,  or  just  indifferent. 

At  3:30  there  is  another  count;  then  chow  starts  at  4:00.  After  chow,  I  can  go 
back  out  to  workout  or  I  can  go  into  the  big  recreation  yard.  Normally  at  least  three 
or  four  dozen  people  are  in  the  big  rec  yard  on  a  summer  night.  People  play  hand¬ 
ball,  basketball,  flag  football,  softball,  and  some  run,  watch  the  games,  play  guitar,  or 
listen  to  their  radio  with  friends  or  by  themselves.  Back  inside,  people  play  pool  and 
Ping-Pong,  watch  TV,  or  just  hang  out.  Other  PNC  students  and  I  are  allowed  to  use 
computers  in  the  cafeteria  during  rec.  At  any  one  time,  there  are  six  or  more 
computers  in  blue,  locking,  rolling  cabinets,  set  up  for  us  to  use.  One  of  the  comput¬ 
ers  has  a  printer  for  it,  but  we  cannot  use  it.  The  printer  cable  is  locked  up  in  the  shift 
supervisor’s  office,  so  we  do  not  print  without  supervision. 

Between  8:00  and  1 1:00  p.m.,  most  people  eat  their  commissary,  mixing 
different  foods  to  make  slams  with  about  everything  available  to  us.  Always  colorful 
and  various,  slams  mostly  use  ramen  noodles  as  a  foundation  and  anything  from 
lasagna  or  chili  pouches  to  chewy  macaroni  and  cheese  or  jalapeno  peppers  for  flavor. 
Several  people  use  dehydrated,  refried  beans,  cheese,  rice,  or  other  ingredients  to 
make  a  good  meal,  while  others  will  eat  a  bag  of  cookies,  a  couple  of  candy  bars,  or 
cakes  like  dunkin  sticks,  swiss  rolls,  or  chocolate  chips  and  cream  cookies  as  a  snack. 
At  9:00  we  have  to  go  to  our  bed  areas  again  for  another  count.  After  count  is  over  we 
can  visit  until  10:00;  then  we  are  supposed  to  go  into  the  dayroom  to  visit  because  of 
lights  out  so  people  can  sleep.  Finally  at  1 1:00,  another  day  is  over,  and  I  can  start 
over  in  the  morning. 
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The  main  difference  from  other  weekdays  is  that  I  might  have  to  attend  classes. 
Then  on  weekends,  most  people  hope  to  get  visits  from  family  and  friends.  When  I 
do  get  a  visit,  it  brightens  up  my  whole  day.  On  weekends,  at  least  four  or  five  people 
look  out  the  windows,  at  the  visitors,  hoping  either  to  see  their  visitors  or  just 
someone  attractive. 

The  environment  at  Lakeside  is,  for  the  most  part,  calm  and  organized,  but  there 
is  always  something  like  fighting  to  remind  us  it  is  a  prison.  Even  though  it  is  an  easy 
place  to  be  imprisoned,  inmates  have  reasons,  such  as  losing  time  over  petty  conduct 
reports,  to  be  somewhere  else  like  Westville.  The  longer  someone  is  incarcerated,  the 
greater  the  chance  is  that  it  will  leave  a  lasting  impression.  I  hope  that  with  college  I 
can  overcome  any  stereotypes  when  I  go  home,  and  hopefully,  I  will  not  take  any 
significant,  lasting  impressions  home  with  me. 
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Belinda  Wheeler 

Unfair  Legislation  for  the  Innocent  Majority 

Unfair,  discriminatory,  an  invasion  of  privacy,  and  down  right  un-American. 

This  is  how  some  corners  of  society  feel  about  the  new  laws  coming  into  place  for 
international  students  wanting  to  or  currently  studying  in  America.  The  issue  of 
International  Student  Visas  for  the  United  States  has  always  been  a  sticky  topic  for 
governments,  but  the  issue  has  come  under  more  scrutiny  following  the  September 
11, 2001  terrorist  attack.  Everyone  who  feels  any  compassion  for  the  safety  of  any 
democratic  nation  would  agree  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  events 
like  the  World  Trade  Center  terrorist  attacks  in  1993  and  2001  never  happen  again. 
The  question  is  however,  how  far  do  we  go  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  system? 

What  price  do  the  innocent  majority  of  international  students  have  to  pay  to  satisfy 
the  current  government?  Furthermore,  whatever  legislation  comes  into  practice  now 
and  in  the  future  could  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  American  economy,  its 
education  system,  and  the  future  technology  of  the  nation. 

Investigation  into  the  terrorist  1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  found 
that  one  of  the  terrorists  responsible  was  in  the  United  States  on  a  student  visa 
(Lane).  This  prompted  the  government  to  call  for  tighter  controls.  The  INS  launched 
a  pilot  program  in  1997  but  came  up  against  strong  opposition  from  schools,  which 
called  it  “...an  unnecessary  expense  for  students  and  an  invasion  of  their  privacy” 
(Lane).  In  2000  Hala  Maksoud,  president  of  the  American -Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee,  also  slammed  the  government  saying  that  “if  implemented,  these 
recommendations  would  severely  damage  civil  liberties  and  facilitate  abusing 
behavior  by  the  government,  without  necessarily  producing  any  increase  in  security” 
(“Anti-terrorism”).  Because  of  these  and  other  issues  the  system  fell,  in  part,  by  the 
wayside. 

That  was,  of  course,  until  September  11, 2001.  The  government  soon  discovered 
that  Hani  Hanjour,  a  Saudi  Arabian  national,  who  was  one  of  the  terrorists  respon¬ 
sible,  was  in  America  on  a  student  visa  which  was  no  longer  valid  as  Hanjour  had 
never  started  school.  This  embarrassed  the  government  and  clearly  illustrated  the 
problems  associated  with  the  INS  and  its  inability  to  screen  and  monitor  foreigners 
in  the  United  States.  To  quickly  try  to  adjust  the  inadequate  current  system,  the 
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government  designed  the  Patriot  Act  of  200 1 ,  signed  by  President  Bush  in  October 
2001.  It  has  earmarked  $37  million  for  the  computerized  system  known  as  the 
Student  and  Exchange  Visitor  Information  System  (SEVIS).  SEVIS  is  designed  to 
move  “from  a  paper-based  student  visa  system  to  an  automated,  real-time  Web-based 
database”  (Verton).  SEVIS  will  be  able  to  track  both  foreign  visitors  and  student  visa 
holders  while  they  are  in  America.  The  government  has  ordered  it  to  be  up  and 
running  by  January  1, 2003.  The  Patriot  Act  also  expands  the  list  to  monitor  foreign 
students  and  allows  governments  to  obtain  student  records  from  colleges  and 
universities  if  the  records  are  relevant  to  a  federal  investigation  of  terrorist  activity 
(Lane). 

One  of  the  issues  associated  with  the  new  laws  is  the  proposal  to  burden 
international  students  by  charging  them  for  the  new  SEVIS  computerized  system.  A 
letter  “written  in  collaboration  with  several  higher  education  groups,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Community  Colleges,  ...makes  several  suggestions  for 
implementing  a  computerized  tracking  system...”  However  they  are  keen  to  point  out 
that  “...the  plan  to  charge  foreign  students  for  the  system  unfairly  burdens  them  and 
delays  the  visa  process  by  four  weeks”  (Lane).  To  study  in  America  is  not  a  cheap 
option.  Speaking  from  personal  experience  I  know  that  to  study  five  subjects  at 
Purdue  North  Central  each  semester  is  approximately  $4,900.  This  figure  is  for  fees 
alone  and  does  not  include  textbooks,  day  to  day  expenses,  insurance  etc.  Most 
people  who  come  here  to  study  are  coming  from  countries  where  the  international 
monetary  exchange  rate  does  not  fair  well  up  against  the  strong  U.S.  dollar.  Any  new 
fees  added  to  my  already  expensive  education  could  very  well  see  me  return  to 
Australia  or  choose  to  study  in  a  country  like  Canada.  This  possibility  could  most 
certainly  affect  other  students. 

The  second  problem  with  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  is  discriminatory  and 
un-American.  The  proposed  legislation,  Enhanced  Border  Security  and  Visa  Entry 
Reform  Act,  “would  all  but  prohibit  the  State  Department  from  granting  student 
visas  to  people  from  U.S.  listed  terrorist-sponsoring  states,  including  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya, 
North  Korea  and  the  Sudan”  (Lane).  Doesn’t  that  promote  discrimination?  How  can 
we  learn  anything  about  a  culture  if  we  choose  to  segregate  them?  Dr  David  Ward, 
President,  ACOE  (American  Council  on  Education)  reiterated  this  by  saying  “If  we 
wish  to  increase  international  understanding,  we  ought  to  increase  the  opportunities 
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for  students  from  other  countries  to  study  in  the  United  States”  (Dervarics).  It 
would  be  all  too  easy  for  the  government  to  reject  these  people;  however,  this  is  only  a 
short  term  solution  to  a  growing  problem.  Simply  deciding  to  reject  a  person  with 
no  links  to  terrorism  and  a  sincere  desire  to  study  in  the  United  States  because  he  or 
she  originates  from  a  country  where  some  terrorists  have  come  from  is  unjust  and 
discriminatory  The  thought  of  not  being  allowed  to  study  in  the  United  States 
because  an  Australian  terrorist  decided  to  blow  up  an  American  building  does  not 
seem  fair. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  some  people  do  not  mind  the  better  monitoring  and 
stiffer  visa  standards.  Abolhassan  Astaneh,  a  professor  of  structural  engineering  at  the 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  an  expert  on  blast-resistant  materials  who  came  to 
America  from  Iran  as  a  student,  has  said  “I  have  no  problem  with  the  INS  checking 
everyone’s  visa  according  to  law,  but  saying  you’re  not  going  to  give  visas  to  Muslims 
goes  against  everything  this  country  stands  for”  (Lord). 

Another  factor  associated  with  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  uncertainty  it 
leaves  in  the  minds  of  the  international  students,  their  families,  and  the  numerous 
universities  and  colleges  across  the  nation  that  educate  them.  Teresa  Sullivan,  dean  of 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Texas-Austin,  worries:  “If  our  students  go  home 
for  Christmas,  can  they  come  back?”  (Lord).  An  excellent  example  of  this  would  be 
the  case  of  Nizar  Khalili,  24,  a  second  year  MBA  student  at  American  University’s 
Kogod  School  of  Business.  He  had  planned  to  return  to  Jordan  for  break,  but  decided 
that  because  he  fits  “the  profile”  to  stay  in  Washington  (Lord).  Another  student  Karin 
Reidl  from  Germany  came  out  to  say  that  “I  don’t  think,  just  because  of  one  accident, 
you’re  going  to  make  America  safer  by  locking  out  (certain)  international  students” 
(“Senator  to  Propose”). 

An  obvious  unjust  situation  for  international  students  is  that  we  have  been 
unfairly  targeted.  The  way  the  media  has  portrayed  the  attack  on  September  1 1,  one 
could  be  mistaken  for  thinking  that,  of  the  19  terrorists  responsible  for  the  attack,  all 
19  were  here  on  International  Student  Visas.  The  fact  is,  there  was  only  one.  Bill 
Stassberger,  an  INS  spokesman,  acknowledges  that  “since  the  terrorist  attacks, 
international  students  have  been  unfairly  targeted  as  being  part  of  (terrorism). 

(We). ..should  be  concerned  with  the  perception  of  international  students  in  the 
United  States,  because  everyone  knows  the  majority  are  here  to  pursue  studies,  not  to 
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do  anything  negative”  (Lane).  Donita  Bowman,  Immigration  Counselor  at  Purdue 
West  Lafayette  agrees:  “This  whole  9/11  thing  has  been  bad  for  students  but  the 
media  does  not  help  much  in  how  they  report  to  the  public...  Most  [of  the  terrorists] 
entered  the  U.S.  as  tourists...  they  [the  INS]  should  be  more  concerned  about 
tourist [s]  entering.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  even  if  Hani  Honjour  had  not  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  U.S.,  or  had  been  deported  for  never  turning  up  to  school,  it 
would  not  have  stopped  the  tragedy.  International  students  have  been  unfairly 
attacked  from  the  outset.  As  of  November  26, 2001,  there  were  547,867  foreign 
students  enrolled  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  (Lord).  Given  any  other  situation 
the  result  of  one  bad  apple  in  a  batch  of  547,867  apples  would  be  considered 
exceptional.  The  problem  is,  however,  that  the  one  ‘bad  apple’  represented  a  terrorist 
who  was  hell  bent  on  destabilizing  this  great  nation.  But  should  the  other  547,866 
students  be  unfairly  treated  because  of  Hani  Hanjour? 

Senator  Feinstein  has  called  for  “the  INS  to  upgrade  its  electronic  data  system 
(SEVIS)  to  include  biometric  data  (i.e.  fingerprints,  photographs)  on  all  foreign 
students  applying  to  enter  the  U.S.”  (Feinstein).  Students  have  answered  back  to 
Feinstein’s  plans.  Taiwanese  student  Selina  Chang  has  said  “I  understand  the  senator’s 
concern,  but  I  think  this  is  too  much”  (“Senator  to  Propose”).  The  requirement  of 
biometric  data  is  indeed  too  much  and  is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Freedom  Network  has  come  out  firing  saying  that  there  is  an 
“ongoing  pattern  of  erosion”  of  basic  civil  liberties  in  America  in  the  name  of 
unproven  security  measures.  They  have  also  expressed  particular  concern  that 
information  on  students  that  was  once  held  under  strict  confidential  requirements 
without  exception  could  soon  become  more  freely  available,  which  in  their  opinion 
puts  student’s  privacy  at  risk  (“Safe  and  Free”).  They  conclude  by  reporting  that  “the 
civil  liberties  that  are  being  put  in  place  are  extremely  expansive.. .most  of  them  apply 
far  beyond  the  anti-terrorism  context,  undermining  rights  of  individuals  not  even 
suspected  of  any  crime  at  all,  let  alone  a  terrorist  crime”  (“How  the  U.S.A.”). 

The  final  issue  that  faces  the  United  States  in  the  near  future  is  the  possible 
fallout  from  the  new  legislation  and  its  effects  on  the  economy,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  future  of  technology  in  this  country.  The  Institute  of  International 
Education  reports  that  the  current  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  U.S.  translates 
to  more  than  $11  billion  in  revenue  (Lord).  Curbing  the  flow  of  foreign  students 
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could  have  educational  consequences:  “Without  international  students,  our  program 
would  collapse,”  says  Berkeley’s  Astaneh  (Lord).  Of  his  seven  PhD  students,  only  one 
is  American.  University  of  Maryland-College  Park’s  physics  chairman  Jordan 
Goodman  sees  the  situation  having  far  reaching  consequences:  “Fewer  foreign  grad 
students  not  only  would  mean  fewer  teaching  assistants  but  would  be  “a  disaster”  for 
research  and  ultimately  destroy  America’s  lead  in  science  and  technology”  (Lord). 

The  government  is  hoping  that  with  the  new  procedures  it  is  implementing, 
including  SEVIS,  that  they  will  be  able  to  “...ensure  that  terrorists  are  unable  to  gain 
entry  to  the  U.S.  under  false  pretenses”  (Verton).  Time  will  certainly  tell  if  these 
procedures  will  be  effective.  What  it  will  not  gauge,  however,  is  the  potential  and 
current  law  abiding  students  who  decide  either  to  leave  America  or  choose  not  to 
study  here  because  of  such  issues  as  increased  costs,  public  opinion  of  international 
students,  and  losing  their  right  to  privacy. 
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Tethered  by  Christine  Dittmar 


Brenda  Green  Darrol 

Woman:  A  Primer  on  the 
Loss  of  Self-Determination 

Any  foray  into  women’s  studies  must  examine  the  interaction  between  society 
and  its  female  members.  Although  the  role  and  status  of  women  are  not  static, 
changes  can  come  in  excruciatingly  small  increments  and  are  generally  not  accom¬ 
plished  solely  through  individual  efforts.  The  image,  power  and  degree  of  self- 
determination  women  possess  are  largely  dependent  on  the  views  of  those  in  power 
at  specific  times;  in  the  context  of  the  global  community,  it  is  also  specific  to  women’s 
country  of  residence. 

The  earliest  images  of  woman,  as  depicted  in  the  Venus  of  Willendorf  sculpture 
from  the  Paleolithic  period  (circa  28,000  -  23,000  BC),  symbolize  fertility.  The 
physical  portrayal  of  her  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  attributes,  particularly  her 
engorged  breasts  and  swollen  abdomen,  appear  to  suggest  that  women  were  held  in 
high  esteem  due  to  their  ability  to  reproduce.  It  is  likely  that  at  this  early  juncture  in 
human  development  there  was  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  role  of  men  in  the  repro¬ 
ductive  cycle;  consequently,  all  figures  during  this  time  period  are  female.  Leonard 
Cotrell  asserts,  “Only  women  could  produce  their  own  kind,  and  man’s  part  in  this 
process  was  not  as  yet  recognized”  (qtd  in  Stone  11). 

An  interesting  corollary  to  the  fertility  reverence  includes  the  observation  that 
women  could  bleed  and  not  die.  It  must  have  seemed  quite  astonishing  that,  although 
men  might  be  weakened  by  a  noticeable  loss  of  blood,  women  could  bleed  regularly 
without  appearing  to  be  harmed.  Surely  the  culture  then  intensified  this  power 
ascribed  to  women  of  childbearing  age;  together  with  the  ability  to  achieve  pregnancy 
and  childbirth,  it  led  to  the  acknowledgement  through  art  that  women  were  highly 
valued  during  this  time  preceding  the  existence  of  written  records. 

With  the  demise  of  matriarchal  clans  following  the  Jewish  culture’s  growth  and 
subsequent  domination,  female-based  lines  of  inheritance  were  usurped  by  institut¬ 
ing  a  patriarchal  system.  For  several  reasons,  the  image  of  Woman  then  began  a 
descent  from  being  admired  to  being  controlled.  After  people  associated  the  act  of 
intercourse  with  reproduction,  it  could  be  questioned  whether  patriarchy  was  driven 
by  solely  religious  belief,  or  if  this  was  actually  political  maneuvering  for  power  over 
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land  and  property  accessible  through  a  patrilineal  system  (Stone  162).  A  patrilineal 
system  of  inheritance  necessitates  that  children  born  be  somehow  ensured  to  have 
descended  from  a  specific  man;  consequently,  it  would  limit  the  sexual  partners  of  a 
woman  to  just  one  mate.  Essentially,  this  suggests  the  subjugation  of  women  through 
marriage.  Author  Merlin  Stone  posits: 

The  Hebrew  prophets  and  priests,  the  Levites,  wrote  with  open  and  scornful 
contempt  of  any  woman  who  was  neither  virgin  nor  married.  They  insisted 
that  all  women  must  be  publicly  designated  as  the  private  property  of  some 
man,  father  or  husband.  Thus,  they  developed  and  instituted  the  concept  of 
sexual  morality  -  for  women  (181). 

Failure  to  follow  prescribed  mores  initially  meant  stigma  for  Hebrew  women, 
but  the  advent  of  severe  penalties  intensified  their  subordination.  The  exercise  of 
sexual  autonomy  was  sin,  in  many  cases  punishable  by  disgraceful  and  agonizing 
death;  even  the  loss  of  virginity  through  accident  could  mean  stoning  (Stone  190). 
Incredibly,  rape  of  a  woman  afforded  the  man  the  opportunity  to  give  her  father 
silver  and  claim  her  as  his  wife  (Stone  191). 

Clearly,  the  transfer  of  power  and  loss  of  self-determination  led  to  centuries  of 
inequality.  Inheritance  laws,  the  sexual  constraints  that  buttress  them,  chattel-like 
ownership  of  wives,  and  the  assertion  that  morality  was  authorized  by  God  himself 
placed  women  in  the  unenviable,  hopeless  position  of  arguing  with  a  deity.  Similar 
repressive  groups  exist  today;  in  1996  the  Islamic  Taliban  (solely  male)  clerics  of 
Afghanistan  decreed  that  women  could  not  attend  school,  travel  alone,  or  be  seen  in 
public  without  the  burque,  a  head  to  toe  cloth  covering  with  a  only  mesh  insert  for 
vision.  This  image  is  a  painful  example  of  the  total  subjugation  of  Woman. 

Although  it  is  less  explicit,  women  in  American  society  are  often  characterized  as 
deviant  if  they  do  not  embrace  valued  “feminine”  characteristics.  Gentleness, 
compliance,  and  passivity  are  seen  as  feminine  qualities,  while  assertiveness, 
authoritarianism,  and  competitiveness  in  women  have  been  viewed  negatively.  In  an 
exquisite  example  of  linguistic  determinism,  the  very  qualities  that  enable  indepen¬ 
dence  are  considered  deviant  for  those  who  are  oppressed. 

Certainly,  American  women  have  made  gains  in  educational  and  economic 
terms;  these  changes  do  represent  a  measure  of  empowerment.  Martin  Marger  of 
Michigan  State  University  states,  “Power  is  very  much  dependent  on  control  of 
economic  resources”  (320).  Yet  in  terms  of  wealth,  power,  and  prestige,  the  three 
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j  measures  of  social  stratification,  women  continue  to  trail  men.  Indeed,  women,  on 
average,  earn  slightly  more  than  75%  of  what  men  earn  (Marger  325). 

Since  the  very  characteristics  attributed  to  femininity  do  not  typically  lead  to  the 
\i  accumulation  of  power,  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  ways  that  personality  theory 
nteracts  with  achievement.  Sigmund  Freud’s  influence  in  psychoanalytic  theory  is 
( anparalleled.  Though  much  of  his  reasoning  related  to  women  appears  flawed  today, 

;  ie  did  emphasize  socialization’s  influence  in  transmitting  norms  and  values  that 
restrain  biological  drives  (Henslin  64).  Sociologists,  however,  repudiate  his  conten- 
:ion  that  inborn  and  unconscious  motivations  are  primary  reasons  for  human 
pehavior  (Henslin  64).  Revealing  his  belief  that  women  in  general  were  difficult  to 
j  :athom,  Freud  stated  in  the  introduction  to  his  1933  essay,  “Femininity,”  that 
‘throughout  history  people  have  knocked  their  heads  against  the  riddle  of  the  nature 
}f  femininity . . .  Nor  will  you  have  escaped  worrying  over  this  problem  -  those  of 
you  who  are  men;  to  those  of  you  who  are  women  this  will  not  apply  -  you  are 
yourselves  the  problem”  (123). 

Freud  felt  that  anatomy  was  destiny  and  that  women  were  inferior  to  men.  In  an 
6  ittempt  to  link  physical  characteristics  to  the  psyche,  Freud  suggested  that  both  boys 
ind  girls  developed  their  gender  identity  through  developmental  stages  which  are 
inextricably  related  to  their  discovery  of  both  their  physical  characteristics  and  their 
relationship  with  the  father  and  mother  figures.  The  shared  oral  stage,  according  to 
Freud,  involved  the  child  achieving  gratification  through  sucking,  i.e.,  nursing  at  the 
mother’s  breast,  and  other  ways  of  experiencing  the  world  through  use  of  the  mouth. 
Next,  the  anal  stage  occurs;  the  child  attempts  to  control  the  elimination  of  feces.  As 
children  enter  the  phallic  stage,  Freud  hypothesized  that  boys  seek  pleasure  through 
the  penis  and  girls  seek  it  through  the  clitoris.  During  this  phase,  love  for  the  mother 
becomes  Oedipal  for  the  boy;  he  wants  to  possess  his  mother. 

Freud  offers  that,  for  the  girl,  the  discovery  that  she  does  not  possess  a  penis 
creates  animosity  for  her  mother.  He  further  suggests  that  this  powerful  attachment 
to  the  mother  ends  when  “The  turning  away  from  the  mother  is  accompanied  by 
hostility;  the  attachment  to  the  mother  ends  in  hate”  (Freud  126).  This,  he  believed, 
allowed  the  girl  to  turn  to  her  father.  It  seems  that  Freud  failed  to  consider  whether 
girls  could  in  fact  share  an  attachment  to  both  the  mother  and  father.  He  purports 
that  girls  “hold  their  mother  responsible  for  their  lack  of  a  penis  and  do  not  forgive 
her  for  their  being  thus  put  at  a  disadvantage”  (Freud  127).  Assuming  that  girls 
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actually  do  experience  penis  envy,  it  would  still  be  wise  to  consider  why  a  girl  would 
blame  another  (castrated)  female  for  her  own  lack  of  a  penis. 

Apparently,  Freud  felt  that  once  girls  realize  that  they  will  not  receive  a  penis 
from  the  father-figure,  they  turn  from  this  Electra  complex  and  embrace  the  idea  of 
giving  birth  to  a  son  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  desired  penis.  He  asserts,  “The 
feminine  situation  is  only  established  if ...  a  baby  takes  the  place  of  a  penis  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  symbolic  equivalence”  (Freud  129).  Since  childbirth  was 
generally  a  painful  experience,  Freud  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  women  who  desired 
pregnancy  were  also  masochistic  (Unger  and  Crawford  61).  Perhaps  the  danger  here 
is  that  a  biological  drive  that  results  in  reproduction  is  assigned  psychological 
components.  Freud  failed  to  consider  if  the  male  would  then  be  considered  sadistic 
since  his  participation  in  coitus  was  essential  for  the  process  that  culminated  in 
painful  arrival  of  a  child. 

Freud  noted  that  during  childhood,  his  impression  of  girls  is  that  they  were  less 
aggressive,  defiant  and  self-sufficient;  he  instead  characterized  girls  as  dependent  and 
compliant  (Freud  124).  He  felt  that  compliancy  led  to  earlier  toilet  training  as 
compared  to  the  ability  of  boys  to  control  their  excretions.  Although  he  admitted  that 
while  little  girls  could  appear  to  be  more  intelligent  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  it  was 
not  significant  since  there  could  be  many  individual  variations.  Interestingly,  he 
embraces  generalizations  when  they  are  favorable  to  men;  he  responded  to  a  woman 
colleague’s  concerns  about  his  conclusions  by  saying,  “this  doesn’t  apply  to  you. 

You’re  the  exception;  on  this  point  you’re  more  masculine  than  feminine”  (Freud 
124).  Thus  Freud’s  lens  was  obscured  by  his  own  bias. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  women  and  their  roles  in  society  are  prescribed.  This 
is  true  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  also  true  in  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world,  Sierra  Leone.  Culture,  economics,  religion,  and  political  upheaval  have  all 
contributed  to  the  unique  circumstances  that  men,  women,  and  children  face  in 
Sierra  Leone,  although  the  dominance  of  men  in  power  mimics  other  societies. 

Located  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  English-speaking  Sierra  Leone  is  a  develop¬ 
ing  country  that  has  suffered  a  decade-long  civil  war.  In  January  of  2002,  both  the 
Revolutionary  United  Front  (RUF)  and  the  Civil  Defense  Force  (CDF)  disarmed. 
Currently,  17,500  United  Nations  peacekeepers  help  the  government  provide  security 
(US  Dept,  of  State  1).  Despite  the  lifting  of  the  nationwide  state  of  emergency  and 
curfew,  people  must  still  be  cautious;  the  depressed  economy  forces  Sierra  Leonans  to 
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commit  petty  crime,  armed  robbery,  and  burglary  (US  Dept,  of  State  1).  Interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  “blood”  diamonds  from  rebel-controlled  areas  of  Sierra  Leone  is  under 
embargo  from  the  United  Nations;  the  practice  financed  the  RUF. 

Unlike  the  general  population  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone, 
both  male  and  female,  have  been  exposed  to  traumatic  events  as  a  result  of  the  civil 
unrest.  Indeed,  youth  had  been  forced  to  act  as  “child  soldiers”;  an  estimated  5,000 
children  were  forced  to  provide  labor  for  armed  groups  (Human).  Efforts  to  return 

1  children  to  their  families  depended  on  a  network  of  child  protection  agencies.  For 
instance,  UNICEF  provided  counseling,  education  and  skills  training  in  order  to 
foster  re-entry  to  a  normal  life  (UNICEF  1). 

According  to  the  US  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Sierra  Leones  economy  is 
based  mainly  on  agriculture  and  mining;  about  2/3  of  the  working  age  population 
engages  in  subsistence  agriculture  (5).  Although  farming  is  often  the  basis  for 
survival,  the  literacy  level  reveals  who  is  able  to  attend  school  when  money  is 
available.  The  male  literacy  level  is  45.4%;  the  literacy  rate  for  females  is  only  18.3% 
(Central  Intelligence  Agency  3). 

As  might  be  expected,  medical  facilities  are  tragically  sub  par  when  compared  to 
American  standards.  In  fact,  the  life  expectancy  is  only  42.7  years  for  men  and  48.7 
i  years  for  women.  In  rural  areas,  medical  practitioners  lack  professional  training  (US 
i  Dept,  of  State  2);  the  lack  of  medicine  and  sterilization  is  especially  problematic 
Iconsidering  the  practice  of  female  genital  mutilation  (FGM).  Amnesty  International 
states  that  FGM  involves  the  surgical  removal  of  the  clitoris  and  can  sometimes  be 
accompanied  by  the  additional  removal  of  the  labia  minora  and  cutting  of  the  labia 
majora,  which  are  then  stitched  together,  leaving  a  small  hole  to  allow  urine  and 
menstrual  blood  to  escape  (1).  The  organization  further  states  that,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  the  act  is  largely  ceremonial  and  that  no  actual  cutting  is  done. 

Attributed  mostly  to  custom  and  tradition,  FGM  supports  “social  and  political 
cohesion  promoted  by  the  Bundo  and  Sande  secret  society,  who  carry  out  initiation 
mutilations  and  teaching”  (Amnesty  Inti.  “What”  4).  It  is  estimated  that  80-90%  of 
all  women  and  girls  in  Sierra  Leone  have  undergone  FGM.  Assumed  to  be  necessary 
in  order  for  a  girl  to  be  a  “complete”  woman,  FGM  is  also  believed  to  reduce  a 
woman’s  desire  for  sex,  and  thus  reduces  the  probability  that  she  will  have  sex  outside 
of  marriage.  In  fact,  in  some  countries  that  practice  FGM,  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman 
who  has  not  undergone  the  mutilation  to  marry  (Amnesty  Inti.  “What”  5). 
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Carried  out  without  anesthetic,  the  surgery  is  dangerous:  death,  shock,  hemor¬ 
rhage,  damage  to  the  organs,  infection,  chronic  urinary  tract  infections,  stones  in  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  kidney  damage,  reproductive  track  infections,  infertility,  and 
keloids  are  among  the  possible  consequences  (Amnesty  Inti.  “What”  3).  Nevertheless, 
in  1997  Sierra  Leone’s  military  ruler,  Major  Johnny  Paul  Koroma  assured  the 
populace  that  he  supports  the  practice.  There  is  no  specific  law  forbidding  it, 
although  the  Sierra  Leone  Association  on  Women’s  Welfare  advocates  education  and 
legislation  to  eradicate  FGM  (Amnesty  Inti.  “Female”  5).  Though  abhorrent  to 
western  sensibilities,  this  barbaric  custom  is  not  unique  to  Sierra  Leone.  In  fact,  it  is 
practiced  in  28  African  countries  (Amnesty  Inti.  “What”  2). 

FGM  persists  despite  growing  outcry  from  human  rights  groups.  Accepted  as  a 
right  of  passage  for  women,  it  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  effort  to  control  the 
behavior  of  women.  Intertwined  with  tribal  beliefs,  it  became  a  cultural  norm  so 
ingrained  that  women  who  are  not  mutilated  are  seen  as  outsiders.  Sociologist  James 
M.  Henslin  maintains,  “Identification  with  a  group  can  generate  not  only  a  sense  of 
belonging,  but  also  loyalty  and  feelings  of  superiority”  (106).  Thus,  women  are 
compelled  not  only  by  the  need  to  be  seen  as  desirable  for  marriage  but  also  by  the 
fear  of  possible  ostracism  through  female  group  dynamics. 

Not  limited  to  third  world  countries,  norms  of  behavior  for  females  permeate 
contemporary  American  culture.  For  example,  shaving  legs  and  underarms  is 
commonly  accepted  as  a  typical  female  behavior.  Indeed,  some  women  remove  a 
portion  of  their  pubic  hair  so  that  swimsuit  legs  can  be  cut  higher.  Perhaps  this  may 
help  to  elongate  the  appearance  of  their  legs  or  to  mimic  a  less  mature  female;  both 
are  attempts  to  achieve  feminine  worth.  Likewise,  at  puberty  (or  before),  girls  often 
begin  to  purchase  mascara,  foundation,  rouge,  and  lipstick  in  order  to  make  them¬ 
selves  appear  desirable.  While  a  few  women  reject  the  norms,  a  significant  number 
continue  to  embrace  them. 

When  examining  the  image  of  Woman,  Freud’s  perception  of  femininity,  and 
the  similarities  of  the  values  attributed  to  women  in  both  developing  nations  and 
western  culture,  a  startling  thread  emerges.  Pressure  to  conform  to  male  ideals 
involves  controlling  women’s  sexual  behavior  and  defining  feminine  qualities. 
Socially  accepted  norms  then  decree  what  is  considered  appropriate  for  women  and 
what  is  defined  as  deviant.  Consequently,  these  pressures  influence  how  women  see 
themselves,  how  others  perceive  them,  and  how  achievement  can  be  limited  under 
the  paradigm  of  “femininity.” 
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Belinda  Wheeler 

A  dangerous  situation  in  uncertain  times 

Gas  station  owner  Mr.  X  (who  requested  anonymity)  discussed  why  he  is 
worried  about  the  MTBE  (Methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether)  water  contamination  situation 
that  is  occurring  in  Roselawn,  Indiana.  He  said  that  “in  the  beginning  no  one  in  the 
industry  ever  said  anything  about  the  dangerous  effects  this  additive  could  have  [on 
the  environment  or  humans].”  Mr.  X  believed  that  the  new  gasoline  additive  would 
help  the  environment,  not  make  it  worse.  Soon  after  the  government  approved  it, 

Mr.  X’s  supplier  starting  selling  gasoline  that  contained  MTBE.  He  thought  nothing 
of  it  “until  reports  starting  coming  out  about  what  the  contaminate  could  do  to 
humans.”  He  is  worried  that  one  day  the  gasoline  he  has  will  unknowingly  escape 
from  his  underground  storage  tanks,  and  he  too  will  face  “lawsuits  like  the  one  in 
Roselawn  just  because  I  believed  the  government”  (X). 

There  have  been  various  arguments  recently  as  to  who  or  what  is  the  cause  for 
the  MTBE  contamination  crisis  in  Roselawn.  Although  it  would  be  easy  to  blame 
gasoline  stations  like  Boezeman  Oil,  or  owners  such  as  Mr.  X,  for  MTBE  contamina-  j 
tions  in  the  environment,  that  would  be  an  uninformed  assumption.  Rather,  it  is  the 
federal  government  and  the  IDEM  (Indiana  Department  of  Environmental  Manage¬ 
ment)  that  are  the  primary  causes  behind  the  MTBE  contamination  at  Roselawn. 

The  federal  government  is  responsible  because  it  approved  the  chemical  too  quickly 
without  researching  any  short  or  long  term  effects.  Also,  when  the  situation  at 
Roselawn  started,  rather  than  immediately  addressing  the  problem  and  rectifying  it,  1 
the  IDEM  chose  not  to  warn  the  public  until  two  years  after  MTBE  was  found  in  the 
water  there. 

MTBE  contamination  can  occur  in  ground  and  surface  water  via  such  mediums 
as  “leaking  underground  storage  tanks  and  pipelines,  spills,  emission  from  marine 
engines  into  lakes...”  as  well  as  cross  contamination  (U.S.  EPA).  It  has  also  been 
proven  to  escape  even  from  reinforced  tanks  to  get  into  nearby  water  supplies 
(Roosevelt).  MTBE  poses  many  problems  because  of  its  high  solubility  in  water,  its 
ability  to  spread  more  than  a  mile  from  its  source,  and  the  difficulty  in  removing  it. 
According  to  Chemistry  Professor  Rey  Baretto  of  Purdue  North  Central,  an  expert  in 
his  field,  there  has  “not  been  one  successful  case”  where  MTBE  has  been  effectively 
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removed  from  the  environment  in  Indiana.  The  most  worrying  thing  about  MTBE  is 
the  health  concerns  associated  with  drinking  contaminated  water.  MTBE  is  a  known 
human  carcinogen  that  is  responsible  for  “creating  an  explosion  in  asthma,”  and  can 
cause  liver  and  kidney  damage  (Coleman  and  Doggett).  Residents  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Roselawn  stated  that  some  of  their  symptoms  include  miscarriage,  chronic 
asthma,  severe  stomach  cramps,  and  bleeding  when  they  urinate  (Boord,  Price,  and 
Carla).  All  those  interviewed  believe  that  the  MTBE  they  have  been  drinking  in  their 
water  is  the  source  behind  their  illnesses  and  some  are  taking  legal  action. 

Boezeman  Oil  is  the  locally  owned,  gasoline  station  that  the  IDEM  deemed 
responsible  for  the  MTBE  contamination  at  Roselawn.  Many  people  who  do  not 
know  the  situation  or  the  history  of  MTBE,  like  some  of  the  Roselawn  residents 
surveyed,  are  quick  to  blame  Boezeman  Oil.  However,  gasoline  stations  were  not  the 
primary  cause;  they  were  merely  a  contributing  factor  -  a  piece  in  the  MTBE  jigsaw 
puzzle.  Gasoline  stations,  like  Boezeman  Oil,  merely  started  selling  the  newer  version 
of  the  gasoline  provided  and  followed  “standard  procedures”  when  dealing  with  it, 
because  no  one  told  them  otherwise  (X).  In  1993,  Boezeman  Oil  made  the  choice  to 
change  their  supplier  that  was  providing  gasoline  that  contained  MTBE  to  a  supplier 
that  did  not  (Spivak,  “MTBE”).  Despite  the  switch  MTBE  is  still  in  the  system  there 
because  of  its  ability  to  cross  contaminate.  Boezeman  Oil  has  been  working  to  comply 
with  the  legal  requirements  as  set  by  the  IDEM  which  has  included  having  a  $60,000 
water  filtration  system  installed  at  a  nearby  school  (Spivak  “MTBE”).  Given  the  facts, 
however,  one  could  argue  that  Boezeman  Oil  has  unjustly  borne  the  brunt  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  Roselawn  contamination. 

The  initial  cause  that  has  resulted  in  the  current  situation  in  Roselawn  goes  back 
to  the  federal  government  decision  in  1979  that  legislated  the  use  of  MTBE  as  a 
gasoline  additive.  It  was  designed  to  replace  lead  as  an  octane  enhancer  in  fuel  and, 
thus,  reduce  emissions.  In  1992  MTBE  started  being  used  in  higher  concentrations  in 
certain  gasolines  to  make  it  more  environmentally  friendly  (Davich).  The  EPA 
(Environmental  Protection  Agency)  set  the  ‘safe  rate’  for  MTBE  in  drinking  water  at 
30-40  ppb  (parts  per  billion),  while  Indiana  set  its  ‘safe  rate’  at  a  higher  level-45  ppb 
(Davich).  Despite  warnings  from  scientific  experts,  author  of  “Dirty  Air,  Dirty  Water,” 
Julian  Holmes  observed,  MTBE  was  “approved  too  quickly... well  before  appropriate 
studies  had  been  completed”  (qtd.  in  Coleman).  One  may  well  ask  why  the  federal 
government  would  allow  such  a  chemical  to  be  used  without  first  properly  checking 
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to  see  if  there  are  any  dangerous  side  effects  to  the  environment  or  to  the  public. 

After  MTBE  usage  was  approved,  the  onus  of  monitoring  any  hazards  associated 
with  it  was  turned  over  to  the  government-funded  EPA  and  its  smaller  branches  such 
as  the  IDEM.  Two  telephone  interviews  were  conducted  to  further  understand  the 
IDEM’s  role  in  the  Roselawn  situation,  one  with  Mr.  Ryan  Pastorius  of  the  IDEM’s 
Indianapolis  branch  and  one  with  Mr.  Ralph  McCullers  of  the  Gary  branch.  Mr. 
Pastorius  stated  that  the  IDEM  is  put  in  charge  to  ensure  that  the  air,  water,  and  land 
in  Indiana  are  safe  from  environmental  damage  or  pollutants.  “We  are  like  a  mini- 
EPA”  Mr.  Pastorius  said.  “If  someone  harms  the  environment  we  set  about  investigat¬ 
ing  the  issue,  finding  out  who  is  to  blame,  and  prosecute  the  party  responsible,” 
reported  Mr.  Pastorius.  A  key  element  of  what  the  IDEM  does  is  to  ensure  that  the 
community  is  not  affected  by  contamination.  However,  if  it  is,  the  IDEM  goes  about 
trying  to  find  an  “immediate  response  that  will  fix  the  problem”  (Pastorius).  Mr. 
McCullers  stated  that  the  IDEM,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  found  that  residents’ 
drinking  water  is  affected,  “are  required  by  [state  and  federal]  law  to  notify  nearby 
residents  immediately.  It  is  our  job  to  keep  them  informed.” 

Despite  what  both  Mr.  Pastorius  and  Mr.  McCullers  said,  however,  there  is 
substantial  proof  that  shows  that  the  IDEM  failed  to  follow  these  procedures  in  the 
case  of  Roselawn.  The  IDEM  deceived  the  public  by  claiming  that  they  did  not  know 
about  the  MTBE  water  contamination  situation  at  Roselawn  until  February  of  this 
year  despite  faxes  and  memos  that  show  that  they  knew  at  the  beginning-February 
2000  (Spivak,  “County”).  Also,  the  IDEM  have  often  claimed  that  the  contamination 
levels  of  MTBE  at  Roselawn  have  varied  “from  32  parts  per  billion  to  350  ppb” 
(Indiana  DEM).  However,  documents  prepared  by  Mundell  and  Associates,  environ¬ 
mental  consulting  specialists  who  are  working  with  Boezeman  Oil,  show  test  results 
of  over  2,000  ppb  on  at  least  three  different  occasions  this  year  alone  (Mundell).  This 
information  was  passed  directly  to  the  IDEM  before  the  public  was  made  aware,  but 
the  IDEM  chose  not  to  report  it.  When  questioned  about  the  2,000+  ppb  readings, 
Mr.  Pastorius  stated  that  they  were  “isolated  incidents.”  Furthermore,  despite 
knowing  that  the  community  was,  and  in  some  cases  still  is,  drinking  water  that 
contains  dangerously  high  levels  of  MTBE,  the  IDEM  did  not  notify  the  public  for 
two  years. 

One  could  argue  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  one  individual  and  the 
official  complaint  she  made,  the  IDEM  might  not  have  gone  public  and  residents  of 
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Roselawn  would  still  be  unaware  of  the  current  contamination.  Mrs.  Hayworth,  an 
employee  at  Newton  County  Health  Department,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
contamination  issues  such  as  MTBE  in  the  area,  was  instrumental  in  starting  the 
current  investigation.  Mrs.  Hayworth  ‘blew  the  whistle’  on  the  situation  at  Roselawn 
and  placed  an  official  complaint  with  the  IDEM  on  14  February  2002,  regarding 
possible  groundwater  contamination  at  Boezeman  Oil.  “There  had  been  for  some 
time  rumors  about  the  water  being  contaminated,  but  no  one  was  doing  anything,” 
she  said.  So  Mrs.  Hayworth  “went  out  there  and  had  a  look,  and  the  water  at 
Boezeman  [Oil]  smelled  so  bad  that  I  knew  that  there  had  to  be  something  going  on.” 
Asked  if  she  thought  the  IDEM  had  handled  the  situation  competently,  Mrs. 
Hayworth  replied,  “whatever  division  is  responsible  for  notifying  the  public  then  they 
have  done  a  bad  job...  [because]  they  didn’t  let  the  public  know  earlier.” 

Despite  the  warnings  and  the  facts  surrounding  MTBE  contamination  cases, 
there  has  not  yet  been  legislation  passed  to  remove  MTBE  from  gasoline  in  the 
United  States  or  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  federal  government  and  regulatory 
branches  like  the  IDEM  are  still  standing  by  and  watching  the  reported  cases  of 
MTBE  contamination  increase.  Meanwhile,  people  like  the  residents  of  Roselawn, 
Indiana,  are  living  with  the  consequences.  Also,  business  owners  like  Mr.  X  live  in  fear 
that  they  could  be  deemed  responsible  for  a  contamination  situation  next  and  face 
legal  action.  Boezeman  Oil  might  be  the  easiest,  most  noticeable  target  to  blame  for 
the  MTBE  contamination  at  Roselawn.  However,  further  examination  clearly  shows 
that  first  the  federal  government  contributed  significantly  to  the  situation  by 
approving  the  additive  without  doing  the  proper  testing  to  ensure  its  safety.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  and  more  central  to  the  problem  of  Roselawn,  the  IDEM  is  to  blame  for  not 
following  procedures  that  they  are  required  to  by  law.  The  IDEM’s  actions  have 
exacerbated  the  situation  for  residents  and  have  indeed  left  many  of  them  living  in  a 
dangerous  situation  in  very  uncertain  times.  The  government  and  its  organizations, 
such  as  the  IDEM,  need  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  environment  and 
residents  in  order  to  effectively  remove  dangerous  contaminates  like  MTBE. 
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Belinda  Wheeler 

Literacy  is  no  Guessing  Game 

Illiteracy  rates  in  America  are  out  of  control  and  decisive  action  needs  to  be 
taken  immediately  if  this  country  is  to  get  back  on  track.  To  curb  illiteracy  rates  a 
concentrated  effort  needs  to  be  started  with  the  youth  of  America,  as  this  is  where  the 
majority  of  problems  first  occur.  For  quite  some  time  a  process  called  ‘whole 
language’  has  been  in  place  to  teach  elementary  students  how  to  read  using  methods 
such  as  memorizing  and  guessing.  It  replaced  the  ‘phonics’  method  that  used  the 
process  of  sounding  out  words  to  teach  children  to  read.  Whole  language  has  been 
shown  as  a  failure  time  and  time  again,  but  still  remains  in  place  throughout  most 
elementary  schools  in  America.  The  time  has  come  for  whole  language  to  be 
scrapped!  America  should  admit  it  was  wrong  and  revert  back  to  the  proven  phonics 
method  to  teach  its  children  to  read  once  again. 

Without  a  major  review  of  educational  practices,  illiteracy  is  a  problem  that  will 
not  go  away.  According  to  U.S.  Senate  Report  101-196,  “...inadequate  literacy  costs  the 
United  States  more  than  $200  billion  annually  in  lost  productivity,  crime,  accidents, 
employee  errors,  and  extra  training  programs”  (Thar).  The  National  Adult  Literacy 
Survey  found  that  “42  million  Americans  couldn’t  read;  [and]  50  million. ..are  limited 
to  a  4th  or  5th  grade  reading  level”  (Sweet).  Clearly,  left  untreated,  illiteracy,  more 
often  than  not,  festers  throughout  a  child’s  life  and  into  adulthood. 

The  whole  language  method  was  first  proposed  for  general  use  in  1927.  In  1975, 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  method  was  still  unfounded,  “the  reading 
field  rushed  to  embrace  unfounded  whole-language  practices”  (Moats).  Whole 
language  teaches  children  to  recognize  words  from  having  teachers  read  stories  aloud. 
This  process  enables  the  children  to  memorize  the  words.  Using  this  method, 
children  are  supposed  to  “...be  able  to  recognize  349  words  by  the  end  of  first  grade; 
1,094  by  the  end  of  second;  1,216  by  the  end  of  third;  and  1,554  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade”  (Sweet).  If  at  any  time  a  child  does  not  know  a  word,  he  or  she  is 
encouraged  to  guess  or  predict  a  word  based  on  the  sentence.  The  other  method  in 
place  before  whole  language  came  about  was  phonics.  Phonics  is  the  method  in 
which  children  learn  to  sound  out  letters  and  then  combinations  of  letters  in  order  to 
identify  what  a  word  is.  Phonics  is  clearly  a  better  system  as  it  equips  a  child  with  the 
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knowledge  of  how  the  sounds  bring  a  word  together.  In  short,  it  enables  children 
with  the  tools  to  be  able  to  solve  a  puzzle.  Doing  so  encourages  children  to  explore 
new  words  that  they  would  never  have  previously  dreamed  of  being  able  to  read. 
Whole  language  does  not  do  this;  rather,  it  restricts  a  child’s  learning  ability.  After  all 
there  are  only  so  many  words  a  child  can  memorize  at  a  time  and  once  they  do  not 
know  a  word  they  are  left  to  simply  guess.  Literacy  is  no  joke  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  such.  The  idea  of  guessing  games  is  absurd  for  such  a  serious  problem. 

Whole  language  is  an  invalid  system  that  needs  to  be  scrapped.  The  1996 
publication  “Teaching  Our  Children  to  Read”  by  Bill  Honig  found  whole  language  to 
have  had  a  “...disastrous  result...  [as]  30  to  40  percent  of  urban  children  can’t  read  at 
all  and  more  than  50  percent  can’t  read  at  their  grade  level”  (qtd.  in  Schlafly, 
“Money”).  In  1985,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  found  phonics  to  be  a  better 
system  to  teach  children  to  read:  “classroom  research  shows  that,  on  average,  children 
who  are  taught  phonics  get  off  to  a  better  start  in  learning  to  read  than  children  who 
are  not  taught  phonics”  (qtd.  in  Sweet).  Surely  if  the  Department  of  Education  can 
come  out  with  such  clear  findings,  it  would  prompt  America  to  revert  back  to  the 
proven  method  of  phonics. 

Experts  have  felt  compelled  to  come  forward  and  voice  their  opinion  on  whole 
language.  In  1996  forty  of  the  nation’s  top  experts  “signed  a  joint  letter  blasting 
Whole  Language”  and  blaming  it  for  our  “serious  decline  in  reading  achievement.” 
They  argued  that  a  mastery  of  phonics  “is  fundamental  to  reading...  [that  in  order  to] 
become  a  skilled  reader...  [one  must  learn]  how  the  sounds  and  oral  gestures  of 
language  correspond  to  letters  and  letter  groups”  (Schlafly,  “Money”).  It  is  no 
wonder  that  so  many  feel  frustrated  that  phonics  has  not  been  reinstated  back  into  all 
American  schools  when  there  is  such  compelling  evidence  to  support  it. 

Some  whole  language  supporters  may  argue  that  the  reason  illiteracy  levels  are 
high  is  due  to  a  lack  of  federal  funding.  This  argument  is  unfounded.  During  1997- 
1998  the  federal  government  provided  elementary  and  middle  schools  alone  with 
$325.9  billion  in  funding  (“Historical”).  Currently  “the  federal  government...  [also 
funds]  more  than  seventy-nine  literacy-related  programs  administered  by  fourteen 
federal  agencies...  [costing]  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  each  year”  (Sweet).  Credit 
must  be  given  to  the  federal  government  for  realizing  that  education  of  the  youth  of 
America  is  important  and  for  not  ignoring  literacy  problems.  Simply  pumping  larger 
amounts  of  money  into  a  system  that  is  already  flawed,  however,  will  do  nothing  to 
solve  the  problem  of  illiteracy. 
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Another  statistic  that  clearly  illustrates  whole  learning  to  be  inadequate  is  the 
SAT  Means  Scores.  In  1970  the  amount  of  verbal  points  gained  on  average  by  each 
student  in  America  was  460.  In  1992  that  figure  had  dropped  to  424.  The  percentage 
of  students  who  gained  over  600  on  their  verbal  scores  in  1975  (no  figure  available 
for  1970)  was  7.9%;  in  1992  it  was  only  7%.  The  percentage  of  students  who 
recorded  a  score  below  400  for  their  verbal  in  1975  was  37.8%;  by  1992  that  figure 
had  increased  to  42%  (“Scholastic”).  This  is  despite  all  the  extra  funding  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  thrown  at  education  and  illiteracy.  It  is  clear  that  the  current  system  of 
whole  language  is  a  complete  failure  and  should  be  scrapped. 

The  only  clear  way  to  get  literacy  levels  back  up  in  this  country  is  to  revert  back 
to  the  phonics  method  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  the  prospect  may  appear 
daunting  it  is  one  that  at  least  two  countries  and  one  American  state  have  done.  Both 
Cuba  and  Israel  discovered  high  illiteracy  rates  after  using  whole  language  methods. 
They  solved  the  problem  by  returning  almost  immediately  to  phonics.  When 
California  came  last  in  the  national  fourth-grade  reading  tests  they  immediately  “set 
up  a  state  task  force  to  find  out  why,  held  legislative  hearings,  discovered  that  the 
state’s  Whole  Language  method  is  a  disaster,  and  earmarked  $100  million  for  new 
textbooks  and  teacher  training  to  switch  the  schools  back  to  phonics”  (Schlafly, 
“Phonics”).  These  examples  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  reversion  to  occur. 

Any  costs  associated  with  the  reversion  would  be  minimal  and  would  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  the  first  few  years.  The  1986  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Education  report,  “Illiteracy  in  America,”  highlighted  Benjamin  Franklin  Elementary 
School  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  as  an  example  of  reducing  the  cost  of  reading  instruction  by 
reverting  to  phonics.  In  1978  the  school  spent  $23.42  per  student  on  reading 
materials  for  whole  language.  The  same  year  teachers  were  trained  to  teach  phonics. 
By  1981  the  figure  for  reading  materials  had  dropped  to  $8.50.  At  the  same  time  the 
students’  achievement  scores  surpassed  the  national,  state,  and  district  norms  in 
language  (Sweet).  This  example  clearly  shows  the  benefits  of  reverting  to  phonics. 

The  results  that  could  be  expected  by  reverting  to  the  phonics  method  would 
include  cost  reductions,  happier  children,  parents,  teachers  and  society.  The  govern¬ 
ment  would  also  make  up  some  of  the  $200  billion  it  reported  in  losses  every  year 
because  of  high  illiteracy.  The  phonics  method  alone  is  cheaper,  and  once  these 
reading  children  grow  older  there  would  be  less  need  for  adult  literacy  classes,  thus 
saving  the  government  money.  Society  would  also,  in  part,  be  improved  with  a 
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phonics  system.  Eradicating  illiteracy  would  help  the  population  feel  proud  of  the 
turn-around  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  situation.  Taxpayers  would  also  be 
happier  because  they  would  see  their  money  going  towards  a  program  that  was 
actually  working. 

The  whole  language  method  and  its  failure  to  adequately  teach  children  how  to 
read  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Various  examples  illustrated  have  proven  yet  again 
that  the  federal  government  has  continued  to  pump  money  into  programs  that  do 
not  work.  Phonics  has  been  proven  to  work  and  the  cost  of  reverting  would  be 
economically  viable.  No  longer  can  the  many  flaws  of  whole  language  go  unnoticed. 
The  time  for  guessing  games  is  over.  Illiteracy  rates  need  to  be  curbed  immediately 
and  the  best  way  for  this  to  occur  is  with  the  proven  method  of  phonics. 
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Brenda  Green  Darrol 

An  Exercise  in  Ideology:  Welfare  Reform 

The  American  embrace  of  economic  liberty  and  its  accompanying  requirement 
of  self-sufficiency  have  fueled  strong  public  sentiment  toward  welfare  reform. 
American  ideology  extols  the  virtue  of  hard  work;  it  is  seen  as  a  necessary  precursor 
to  achievement.  Political  rhetoric  then  strengthens  the  public  views  of  poverty  as  self- 
inflicted,  of  welfare  as  undeserved  income,  and  of  people  in  poverty  as  an  out-group 
of  society  who  are  less  worthy  than  the  more  affluent.  In  the  1980s,  Ronald  Reagan 
flamed  the  nation’s  antipathy  toward  the  underclass  by  referencing  “welfare  queens” 
driving  Cadillacs  (Zuckerman,  “Welfare  Reform”  1).  Unchecked  federal  costs  and 
campaign  stumping  by  William  J.  Clinton  to  “end  welfare  as  we  know  it”  contributed 
to  the  passage  of  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation 
Act  in  1996.  While  data  exists  that  purports  to  prove  the  success  of  the  legislation  by 
measuring  dramatically  declining  welfare  roles,  the  hierarchy  of  class  structure 
remains  ensured  by  the  group’s  inability  to  make  appreciable  moves  out  of  poverty. 

The  federal  welfare  reform  legislation,  entitled  the  Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  (PRWORA),  decreed  that  Temporary 
Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF)  would  replace  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (ADCF).  Along  with  the  change  in  acronyms,  it  established  work  and  time- 
limited  assistance  paradigms  for  the  social  welfare  program  and  authorized  $16.5 
billion  in  yearly  funding  until  2002.  Exemptions  from  work  requirements  served  to 
separate  who  among  the  benefit-receiving  population  was  among  the  “deserving 
poor”  and  who  was  among  the  “undeserving,”  those  thought  to  be  purposefully 
draining  fiscal  resources  from  the  more  affluent.  Deciding  whether  poverty  is  a  result 
of  individual  behavior  or  societal  causes  influences  the  treatment  and  support  of  the 
lowest  members  of  social  class.  It  is  important  for  discourse  on  welfare  reform  to 
consider  the  three  theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  poverty,  since 
attempts  to  ameliorate  poverty  through  public  policy  follow  the  ideology  of  those  in 
power  at  specific  times. 

First,  the  biological  deterministic  explanation  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  social 
Darwinism;  people  are  poor  as  a  “matter  of  natural  development”  and  “the  least  able 
[. . .]  sink  to  the  bottom”  (Marger  63).  Thus,  it  attempts  to  link  social  pathology  to 
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the  innate  deficiencies  of  the  individual.  In  this  view,  the  poor  are  simply  biologically 
inferior.  Thus,  society  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  their  fate. 

Second,  some  subscribe  to  the  “culture  of  poverty.”  Anthropologist  Oscar  Lewis 
maintained  that  certain  behaviors  and  attitudes  (such  as  present  orientation,  fatalistic 
view  of  the  world,  female  headed  household,  authoritarianism  in  the  family,  aban¬ 
donment  of  wives  and  children,  violent  discipline  and  dispute  settlement,  alcoholism, 
male  superiority,  and  female  martyr  complex),  though  initially  responses  to  poverty, 
become  traits  that  are  passed  on  to  new  generations  (Marger  65).  Author  Myron 
Magnet  also  argues  that  the  poor  fail  to  “seize  the  ample  opportunities  that  surround 
them”  (qtd.  in  Rodgers  69).  This  viewpoint  places  the  blame  squarely  on  the  poor 
themselves;  if  they  only  embraced  middle-class  values,  they  would  be  able  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  Essentially,  this  mimics  American  ideology  and  reiterates 
that  hard  work  will  result  in  self-sufficiency. 

Third,  structurally  based  explanations  argue  that  the  causes  of  poverty  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  effected  individuals.  Within  this  framework,  sociologists 
consider  the  “cycle  of  poverty,”  which  maintains  that  economic,  educational,  and 
occupational  constraints  are  interrelated  and  make  it  difficult  to  escape  from  poverty 
(Marger  66).  A  related  structural  theory  charges  that  capitalism  itself  and  its  resultant 
profit-driven  decisions  are  highly  influential  as  determinants  of  workers’  fates. 
Further,  deindustrialization  occurs  when  businesses  move  from  communities  and 
leave  fewer  jobs  for  workers  with  less  skills  and  education.  Sociologist  William  Wilson 
notes  that  this  creates  an  “excess  labor  force  that  is  becoming  a  permanent 
underclass”  (qtd.  in  Marger  68). 

Despite  academic  debate  about  the  cause  of  poverty,  the  legislation  followed  the 
individually- focused  premise;  it  turned  responsibility  for  welfare  administration  over 
to  the  states  and  capped  annual  federal  expenditure  for  certain  welfare  programs.  It 
also  emphasized  employment,  limited  the  time  period  that  most  recipients  can 
receive  benefits  (states  were  allowed  to  exempt  20%  of  its  rolls),  increased  sanctions 
for  noncompliance,  sought  to  lower  the  out-of-wedlock  births,  attempted  to  increase 
identification  and  responsibility  of  absent  parents,  and  restricted  legal  immigrants 
from  receiving  welfare  assistance  (Rodgers  144).  In  order  to  give  states  flexibility  to 
design  their  own  programming,  two  block  grants  were  dispersed.  The  TANF  block 
grant  replaced  AFDC  and  its  administration,  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills 
Training  (JOBS)  program,  and  the  emergency  assistance  program.  The  second  block 
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grant,  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Fund  (CCDF),  was  provided  to  states  to 
improve  the  quality  of  child  care  and  to  subsidize  child  care  for  families  who  might 
become  dependent  without  child  care  assistance  (Rodgers  145). 

TANF  funding  is  linked  to  specific  time  limit  and  work  requirements.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  receive  benefits  under  federal  guidelines,  adults  are  required  to  begin  to 
work  within  two  years,  but  states  have  the  flexibility  to  set  their  own  requirements. 
For  instance,  while  Indiana  has  an  “immediate”  time  frame  for  work,  Alaska  permits 
a  24  month  period,  and  Delaware  lists  “immediate  for  all  determined  able  and  2- 
parent  households;  workfare  for  single  parent  households  after  24  months”  (U.S., 
“Work  Related”  1-11).  Additionally,  exemptions  related  to  parenting  young  children 
vary  from  as  much  as  Utah’s  “automatic  exemptions  are  not  provided”  to  the  more 
common  exemptions,  such  as  Wisconsin’s  limit  of  under  age  12  weeks  to  Illinois’s  age 
1  year  (U.S.,  “Work  Related”  1-11).  According  to  Demetrios  Caralay,  Professor  of 
Social  Science  and  Political  Science,  “The  single  uniformity  is  the  focus  on  work  as 
opposed  to  poverty  reduction  that  drives  the  policies  of  the  states”  (535). 

Additionally,  time  limited  assistance  parameters  include  a  lifetime  limit  of  five 
years,  but  states  have  the  discretion  to  set  shorter  limits  or  to  provide  extended 
benefits  beyond  that  time  frame  using  state  dollars  or  money  transferred  from  the 
TANF  grant  to  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  (Rodgers  147-148).  Even  among  an 
especially  vulnerable  group  whose  children  have  chronic  conditions,  research  shows 
that  although  94%  of  this  special  population  is  aware  of  time  limits,  only  48%  were 
aware  of  their  own  time  limits  (Smith  228).  Further,  70%  were  aware  of  work 
requirements,  but  only  50%  were  aware  of  work  exemptions  applicable  to  their 
child’s  medical  condition  (Smith  228).  Thus,  not  only  are  the  required  activities  of 
the  poor  determined  by  the  state  or  local  agencies  that  administer  the  grants, 
stakeholders  may  not  even  be  aware  of  their  right  to  self  advocate  for  needed, 
available  exemptions. 

Even  for  families  with  healthy  young  children,  the  dearth  of  adequate  child  care 
can  be  problematic.  The  need  for  affordable  child  care  in  sufficient  amounts  in 
accessible  locations  limits  the  employment  options  for  working  parents.  Indeed, 
officials  in  four  cities  that  participated  in  a  study  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  said  that  child  care  availability,  particularly  for  infants  and  school-aged 
children,  was  inadequate  for  low-income  families  (Lino  4).  Illinois  found  that  jobs 
available  to  welfare  recipients  sometimes  required  night  or  weekend  work,  leading 
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the  state  to  appropriate  $100  million  in  1997  to  help  provide  child  care  for  poor 
families  (Lino  5).  Nationwide,  only  10%  of  the  15  million  eligible  children  received 
assistance  under  federal  subsidies  (Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  4). 

Additionally,  regular  attendance  at  work  is  difficult  without  reliable  transporta¬ 
tion.  Unless  public  transit  reaches  job  sites  and  allows  for  the  possibility  of  irregular 
job  hours,  stakeholders  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  this  basic  requirement  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  1999,  $71  million  from  the  Transportation  Equity  Act  for  the  Twenty-First 
Century  was  awarded  to  179  communities  in  42  states  (Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  4). 
Further,  new  regulations  implemented  in  November  of  2000  enabled  recipients  to 
own  a  car  worth  more  than  the  former  standard  of  $4,650  if  the  sale  of  the  vehicle 
would  net  less  than  $1,500  due  to  liens  (Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  4).  Because  states 
recognize  that  older  cars  require  repair,  funds  could  be  tapped  for  this  purpose,  if 
available. 

Furthermore,  states’  efforts  to  limit  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  extended  to 
decreasing  the  number  of  children  born  to  welfare  mothers  and  involved  distinct 
methodologies.  New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  institute  a  “family  cap,”  which  denies 
welfare  for  children  born  10  months  after  an  adult  became  eligible  for  aid  (Stoesz 
103).  Under  PRWORA,  unmarried  minors  were  required  to  stay  in  school  and  live  at 
home  or  in  an  approved  setting;  $50  million  was  earmarked  for  abstinence  education 
(Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  3).  In  September  1999,  Alabama,  California,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  each  received  bonuses  of  $20  million  for 
achieving  the  largest  decreases  in  unwed  births  along  with  a  decrease  in  abortion 
rates  between  1994  and  1997  (Zuckerman,  ‘Evolution”  3).  Evidently,  the  movement 
toward  discouraging  pregnancies  that  occur  among  the  underclass  was  successful. 

Besides  reports  that  include  reduced  number  of  pregnancies,  the  incredible 
exodus  from  welfare  to  work  apparently  proclaims  PRWORA  a  success.  Between  1993 
and  1999,  the  ADFC  caseload  fell  by  49%,  returning  to  1970  levels  (Natl.  Research 
Council  20).  In  1999,  38%  of  all  welfare  recipients  were  working  or  in  work- related 
activities,  up  from  35.3%  in  1998,  and  this  occurred  as  caseloads  continued  to  decline 
by  18%  over  the  same  period  (U.S.,  “Introduction”  1).  Yet  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Report  notes,  “Early  data  tell  an  earnings  story  some¬ 
what  more  complicated  than  the  employment  story”  (U.S.,  “Introduction”  2).  Long¬ 
term  recipients  achieved  annual  gains  of  $700-800  in  Connecticut  and  Minnesota, 
but  recent  applicants  in  those  programs  saw  no  effect  on  earnings  (U.S.,  “Introduc- 
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tion”  2).  Further,  a  1999  Brookings  Institute  study  found  that  urban  areas  with 
concentrated  poverty  have  higher  caseloads  and  higher  unemployment  than  other 
areas  (Caralay  7). 

Looking  closely  at  single  mothers  who  left  welfare  to  go  to  work,  the  Childrens 
Defense  Fund  examined  the  Census  Bureau’s  own  Current  Population  Survey.  They 
found  that  the  number  of  children  in  this  type  of  family  who  lived  in  extreme 
poverty  actually  increased  from  1996  to  1997,  after  implementation  of  the  reform 
(Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  7).  Extreme  poverty  was  defined  as  $123  per  week  for  a 
family  of  three,  including  wages  and  salaries,  child  support,  government  assistance 
checks,  and  food  stamps  (Zuckerman,  “Evolution”  7).  Further,  the  report  noted  that 
prior  to  PRWORA,  this  level  of  child  poverty  had  been  decreasing  from  1.7  million  in 
1993  to  1.4  million  in  1996;  in  1997,  the  year  following  implementation,  the  number 
increased  26%,  to  1.8  million  (Zuckerman  7). 

Welfare- reliant  women  could  be  expected  to  resent  the  profound  changes 
required  of  them  from  the  shift  in  the  social  welfare  paradigm.  Yet  women  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  felt  positively  toward  the  change;  they  ascribed 
to  the  American  ideology  that  hard  work  results  in  individual  achievement.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  sociologists  Ellen  Scott,  Andrew  London,  and  Kathryn  Edin,  they  even  viewed 
other  recipients  as  lazy  (731).  Nevertheless,  their  aspirations  of  day  care  teachers, 
home  health  workers,  sales  clerks,  and  fast  food  servers  were  not  jobs  that  offered  the 
opportunity  for  upward  mobility.  Further,  the  researchers  noted  that  the  structural 
constraints  of  class,  gender,  motherhood,  and  the  labor  market  limit  the  choices  that 
are  considered  attainable  by  single  mothers  (733). 

Welfare  leavers  are  often  not  able  to  attain  self-sufficiency.  According  to  a  study 
cited  by  Demetrios  Caralay: 

Of  New  Jersey  welfare  leavers  after  1997,  only  a  third  were  able  to  find  work 
and  support  themselves  a  year  after  their  public  assistance  ended.  Two-thirds 
remained  below  the  federal  poverty  level  and  fully  half  lost  their  homes, 
forcing  them  to  move  in  with  friends  or  family  or  to  seek  emergency  housing 
in  homeless  shelters.  Up  to  27%  of  New  Jersey’s  recipients  left  welfare 
without  finding  work  and  lived  by  subsisting  on  what  little  they  could  get 
from  other  government  subsidy  programs  such  as  food  stamps  and  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  (531) 

Welfare  reform  is  relevant  to  the  larger  context  of  social  stratification  because 
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judging  welfare  reform  solely  on  the  number  of  people  purged  from  eligibility  lists 
fails  to  consider  the  constraints  that  help  contribute  to  inequality.  Critical  thinking 
considers  the  economic  and  political  structures  that  serve  to  limit  the  life  chances  of 
the  poor;  reduced  opportunity  for  access  to  the  rewards  of  our  society  cements 
inequality  with  higher  status  classes.  Marger  states,  “most  mobility  is  the  result  of 
structural  factors  [. . .]  changes  in  the  society’s  labor  force  and  economy  and  innova¬ 
tions  in  technology”  (160).  Credentialism,  globalization,  deindustrialization,  and  the 
bifurcation  of  the  economy  all  hinder  movement  toward  self- efficiency  for  those  who 
struggle  with  poverty,  since  structural  influences  directly  affect  the  number  and  type 
of  jobs  available.  Clearly,  these  structural  influences  are  not  compatible  with  the 
individualism  embraced  in  America. 

In  many  ways,  public  policy  reinforces  the  reproduction  of  class  and  social 
inequality.  For  instance,  by  requiring  mothers  to  work  to  seek  inexpensive  child  care, 
children  may  be  at  risk;  it  “  [ . . .  ]  means  they  are  receiving  low  quality  care,  which  leads 
to  lags  in  language  and  social  development”  (Caralay  531).  Certainly,  this  hinders 
opportunities  for  success  in  school  since  education  is  a  significant  method  of  upward 
mobility.  It  is  likely  that  children  who  begin  school  with  less  cultural  capital  will 
remain  in  the  same  social  class  as  their  parents. 

Public  outcry  against  “undeserving”  welfare  recipients  ignores  the  fact  that 
public  policy  continues  to  provide  little- acknowledged  benefits  that  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  higher  classes:  tax  deductible  mortgage  interest,  property  tax- 
supported  schools,  and  state-supported  higher  education.  These  benefits  to  the  more 
affluent  continue  while  welfare  recipients  are  moved  into  jobs  that  keep  them  in 
poverty.  Indeed,  as  welfare  rolls  shrank,  unspent  TANF  became  “a  windfall  -  a  kind  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  allowing  top  state  executives  [. . .]  to  enact  politically 
popular  tax  cuts  and  increase  spending  on  other  programs”  (Caralay  542).  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  hierarchy  is  never  in  jeopardy  because  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
working  poor  belies  any  dramatic  difference  beyond  the  status  of  non-working 
welfare  recipients. 

Ideological  hegemony  persuades  members  of  society  that  the  status  quo  is 
legitimate.  Lower  classes  believe  the  “false  consciousness  . . .  that  prevailing  political 
and  economic  systems  work  in  their  interests,  when  in  fact  they  work  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  the  ruling  class”  (Marger  229).  Lack  of  information  (controlled  by  the 
more  educated  and  powerful)  about  the  larger  societal  forces  that  contribute  to 
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poverty  leaves  groups  vulnerable  to  political  rhetoric.  It  is  acknowledged  that  positive 
appeals  are  directed  at  rational,  logical  thinking,  and  negative  appeals  play  on 
emotions;  consequently,  the  less  informed  a  populace  is  about  a  subject,  the  higher 
likelihood  it  will  respond  to  an  emotional  appeal  (Halonen  130). 

Critical  thinking  and  further  investigation  lead  to  the  knowledge  that  although 
economic  situations  of  families  headed  by  single  women  generally  improved  between 
1993  and  1995,  the  poorest  20%  of  these  families  experienced  decreases  in  income, 
leaving  them  with  an  average  annual  income  of  just  $8,047  (Caralay  532).  It  is  clear 
that  families  with  this  income  will  be  unable  to  provide  the  material  goods  necessary 
to  foster  any  upward  mobility.  This  is  especially  insightful  when  considering  how 
poverty  relates  to  social  standing  in  school  and  the  larger  community,  in  terms  of 
access  to  social  networks.  The  inequality  of  condition  (living  standards)  leads  to  the 
inequality  of  opportunity  (chance  to  acquire  social  resources). 

It  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  individualism  is  seared  into  the  American  psyche. 
In  order  to  justify  the  ideal  of  meritocracy  and  its  resultant  social  inequality,  people 
must  deserve  to  be  poor  through  their  own  actions.  Yet  even  with  the  varied  supports 
and  sanctions  applied  through  the  devolution  of  welfare,  the  life  chances  of  our  most 
vulnerable  citizens  will  not  be  appreciably  changed  because  the  focus  is  on  the 
individual.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  this  public  policy  will  continue  to  provide  for  the 
reproduction  of  social  classes  because  although  families  may  have  left  welfare,  they 
are  not  freed  from  poverty.  The  rewards  of  power,  wealth  and  prestige  remain  firmly 
in  the  grasp  of  the  elite. 
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Jaime  Woods 

Cruelty  Found  in  Cages  and  Captivity 

The  gorilla  peered  out  between  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  watched  as  his  audience 
strolled  by.  Becoming  distressed  with  watching  his  admirers,  the  gorilla  began  pacing 
back  and  forth  down  the  length  of  the  cage.  Faster  and  faster  the  gorilla  paced, 
lapping  the  cage.  Finally  the  gorilla  charged  the  front  of  the  cage,  leaping  onto  its 
bars  trying  to  escape.  Startled,  the  audience  jumped  back.  The  most  startling  part  of 
this  typical  zoo  story  is  that  the  audience  should  not  have  been  surprised.  Instead, 
this  behavior  should  have  been  expected  from  not  just  a  gorilla,  but  any  wild,  caged 
animal.  Captivity  is  the  reason  for  such  aggressive  behavior  in  animals,  and  zoos  are 
the  major  supplier  of  captive  habitats  for  animals. 

Zoos  originally  came  into  being  as  far  back  as  ancient  Egyptian  times.  Then, 
exotic  animals  were  presented  as  gifts  to  Egyptian  royalty  from  foreign  dignitaries. 
The  larger  the  collection  of  animals  was,  the  more  revered  your  status  was  (“A  Brief 
Flistory  of  Captivity”).  Eventually  zoos  progressed,  when  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  first  modern  menagerie  was  established  in  Paris.  Only  elite  members  of  society 
were  invited  to  attend  the  show  of  animals  at  first;  years  later  the  public  was  allowed 
admittance  (“A  Brief  History  of  Captivity”).  From  ancient  Egypt  times  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  now  to  the  present,  all  zoos  have  followed  the  same  philoso¬ 
phy  and  principles:  to  entertain  humans.  Sadly,  our  entertainment  comes  with  a 
heavy  price.  In  return  for  our  entertainment,  we  take  away  an  animal’s  well-being 
and  welfare. 

Zoos  today  can  be  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Roman  period  when  animals 
were  thrown  into  arenas  for  entertainment.  Although  slaughtering  is  not  being 
executed,  we  are  still  following  the  basic  Roman  concept  written  by  Cicero  as  stated, 
“We  are  the  absolute  masters  of  what  the  Earth  produces”  (“A  Brief  History  of 
Captivity”).  Zoos  coincide  with  this  theory  by  allowing  us  to  master  animals,  one  of 
the  Earth’s  fruits.  Zoos  cage  and  display  every  animal  from  an  ordinary  grass  snake 
to  an  exotic  Siberian  tiger,  all  in  order  to  provide  a  form  of  recreation  for  the  general 
public.  In  the  process,  zoos  have  become  profit-driven  businesses,  no  longer  looking 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  animals.  In  short,  zoos  have  evolved  into  harmful  societies 
for  animals.  With  problems  ranging  from  mistreatment  to  inadequate  natural 
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surroundings,  zoos  are  now  considered  extremely  harmful  to  animals  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  abolished. 

Most  zoo  animals  have  one  common  trait:  they  were  all  wild  and  free  at  one 
point  in  their  lives.  Zoos  take  away  this  freedom  by  capturing  these  animals  to  place 
them  into  cages.  While  this  may  sound  practical  to  zookeepers,  it  is  not  only  unfair 
to  the  animals  but  also  dangerous.  The  primary  problem  with  holding  a  wild 
creature  in  captivity  is  the  lack  of  natural  activities  the  animal  can  pursue.  Natural 
instincts  and  activities  such  as  hunting  for  food,  socializing  with  other  animals,  and 
exercising  have  all  been  stripped  from  their  lives  (Hurley  68).  Instead  zoos  offer 
ready  made  food,  no  socialization,  and  small  cages  that  offer  no  room  for  exercise. 
Due  to  the  removal  of  daily  activities,  zoo  animals  are  left  bored  and  restless.  The 
excess  energy  that  accumulates  can  eventually  become  harmful  to  the  animal.  This 
extra  energy  is  used  instead  to  develop  abnormal  behaviors.  Jennifer  Hurley,  an 
author  and  advocate  against  zoos,  claims  animals  caged  in  zoos  develop  harmful 
behaviors  such  as  “pacing,  plucking  out  their  fur,  vomiting  and  reswallowing  their 
food,  eating  their  own  feces,  and  becoming  abnormally  aggressive”  (Hurley  69). 
These  behaviors  accumulate  over  time  and  can  lead  to  chronic  stress,  which  is  a 
major  contributor  to  harmful  stressors  in  animals.  Michael  Walters,  an  author  for 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  explains  this  stress  by  stating,  “In  zoos, 
we  are  most  concerned  with  chronic  stress,  when  animals  are  repeatedly  exposed  to 
negative  stressors  and  are  not  able  to  respond  appropriately.  Prolonged  negative 
stress  can  become  physically  harmful”  (Walters,  “Can”).  This  negative  stress  consists 
of  “enclosure  height,  keeper  time,  being  able  to  see  potential  predators,  and  public 
display”  (Walters,  “Can”).  Zoos  blatantly  contribute  to  the  development  of  harmful 
behaviors  in  animals.  By  capturing  an  animal  from  the  wild  and  placing  it  in 
captivity,  zoos  are  stripping  an  animal  of  its  survival  instincts,  which  are  replaced  by 
disturbing  and  harmful  behaviors.  Yet,  these  same  harmful  behaviors  are  viewed  as 
entertainment  by  the  public. 

The  actual  living  quarters  of  a  zoo  animal  pose  another  problem.  Small, 
cramped  cages  are  provided  for  zoo  animals  to  dwell  in.  These  inadequate  habitats 
can  cause  many  problems  and  difficulties  for  the  animal  living  in  it.  Often  animal 
living  quarters  in  zoos  are  portrayed  as  exhibits,  built  entirely  to  appeal  to  the  public, 
not  the  animal.  As  claimed  by  Michael  Walters,  a  zoo  protestor,  “While  expansive, 
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lushly  landscaped  habitats  are  usually  appealing  to  the  public,  they  may  not  fulfill  an 
animal’s  basic  needs”  (Walters,  “Trading”).  Many  times  captive  environments  do  not 
provide  enough  room  for  animals.  An  occurring  example  of  this  problem  is  seen 
with  zoos  in  Europe,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  space  and  appropriate  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  An  article  in  the  National  Geographic  written  by  John  Pickrell  illustrates  these 
problems.  According  to  Pickrell,  elephants  in  European  zoos  suffer  harmful  condi¬ 
tions  due  to  “inadequate  dwelling  space  and  European  weather  that  is  often  colder 
than  the  elephants’  native  habitats”  (Pickrell  4).  Small  living  quarters  restrain 
animals  from  the  normal  amount  of  exercise  that  is  required  to  stay  healthy.  For 
example,  elephants  typically  roam  in  a  space  about  sixty  to  one  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  typical  European  zoo  quarters  allow  (Pickrell  4).  Inadequate  surroundings 
for  zoo  animals  are  clearly  harmful  and  destructive  to  the  creatures.  These  inad¬ 
equate  dwellings  are  manufactured  to  appeal  to  humans  and  their  entertainment,  not 
to  the  animals’  needs  and  benefit. 

Educational  value  should  be  the  primary  purpose  and  goal  of  zoos,  zoo 
enthusiasts  argue.  Education  about  animals  is  what  these  enthusiasts  claim.  Yet  this 
]  same  education  is  actually  false  and  misleading.  Zoos  educate  the  general  public 
about  captive  animals,  not  about  the  true  behaviors  of  wild  animals.  Jennifer  Hurley 
claims,  “The  animal  behaviors  that  people  observe  when  they  visit  a  zoo  are  behav- 
i  iors  of  a  captive  animal,  not  a  wild  one”  (Hurley  69).  The  supposed  primary  purpose 
of  a  zoo  definitely  declines  in  its  educational  value,  after  the  facts  have  been  set 
straight.  Moreover,  many  zoo  workers  and  animal  keepers  are  uneducated  and 
i  possess  only  basic  knowledge  of  the  animals  they  care  for.  These  examples  of 
i  inadequacies  have  raised  the  doubts  of  how  truly  educational  zoos  are.  Instead  of 
I  visiting  zoos,  school  children  and  the  interested  public  could  be  educated  through 
i  videos,  slides,  and  projections  which  provide  the  same  amount  of  educational  value 
as  zoos  do,  but  without  the  harmful  side  effects  to  the  animals  that  live  within  zoos. 
Zoos  do  not  possess  an  educational  value  that  cannot  be  matched  or  surpassed  by 
other  means.  For  this  reason,  one  of  the  few  arguments  for  sustaining  zoos  can  be 
eliminated  through  alternative  means. 

If  animals  could  speak  and  were  questioned  about  the  conditions  and 
existence  of  zoos,  they  would  all  give  the  same  answer:  that  zoos  are  tragic  examples 
of  what  humans  will  create  for  recreation  and  profits,  a  recreation  that  can  poten- 
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tially  shock  and  startle  audiences  when  zoo  captives  become  aggressive,  such  as  the 
gorillas.  By  creating  dangerous  conditions  and  inadequate  habitats,  zoos  are  only 
harming  their  most  prized  possession,  the  animals.  Education  is  not  provided,  but 
rather  entertainment  and  business  profits  that  are  actually  injuring  and  harming 
millions  of  zoo  animals  globally.  Instead,  alternatives  should  be  sought  out.  Preserv¬ 
ing  natural  habitats  and  creating  natural  animal  reserves  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
alternatives  to  zoos,  alternatives  that  do  not  harm  the  animals.  By  abolishing  zoos, 
we  would  save  millions  of  captive  animals  and  place  them  back  into  their  natural 
habitats.  Then  and  only  then  would  gorillas  stop  charging  cages,  desperately 
searching  for  an  escape.  So,  to  the  gorillas  I  say  hold  on,  the  zoo  business  may  be 
ending  after  all. 
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Andrew  Nielsen 

A  Hard  Landing 

We  arrived  at  the  Lincoln,  Illinois,  airport  on  a  clear  day.  I  had  just  finished  my 
Easter  break  of  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school.  At  the  time,  my  brother  Rod  lived 
in  Lincoln,  where  he  attended  the  Lincoln  Christian  Bible  College  Seminary.  I 
vacationed  at  my  brother’s  every  year  for  Easter  break.  My  father,  a  private  pilot,  had 
traveled  from  our  home  in  Wisconsin  down  to  Lincoln  to  fly  me  home.  We  bid 
farewell  to  my  brother’s  wife,  Lisa,  and  my  sister,  Becky,  who  was  also  attending 
school  at  Lincoln  Christian,  and  thanked  them  for  the  ride  to  the  airport.  My  father 
told  me  we  would  be  delayed  for  awhile  before  we  could  take  off,  so  we  waited  in  the 
main  office  at  the  airport  for  around  forty- five  minutes.  My  dad  spoke  with  other 
pilots,  which  is  why  I  believe  we  were  delayed.  Dad  loved  the  environment,  and  I 
read  a  magazine.  One  of  the  articles  I  read  was  about  airplane  accidents.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  85%  of  people  involved  in  airplane  accidents  are  fatally  injured. 

After  Dad  finished  talking,  we  made  our  way  to  the  airplane:  A  Cessna  172  with 
four  seats.  My  father  was  eagerly  completing  his  pre-flight  check  list;  he  loves  every 
aspect  of  flying.  The  time  came  to  start  the  plane.  My  father  hit  the  starter,  and  the 
engine  began  to  rotate  the  propeller.  The  engine  exploded  into  action  and  soon  the 
propeller  was  moving  so  fast  I  could  not  see  it.  We  started  to  taxi  from  the  hangar  to 
the  runway.  When  he  received  clearance  from  the  control  tower,  we  started  to  hurl 
ourselves  down  the  runway.  Soon  we  lifted  ourselves  off  the  ground  and  instantly  I 
could  feel  the  weightlessness  surround  me.  We  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet  and  leveled  off.  The  radio  would  speak  to  my  father,  and  he 
would  speak  back.  The  instruments  would  announce  their  presence  every  now  and 
then  by  making  a  noise.  I  looked  out  the  window  and  could  see  forever.  Below  us, 
the  earth  looked  like  a  giant  checker  board,  and  vehicles  looked  like  ants.  I  listened  to 
the  hum  of  the  engine,  and  within  minutes  I  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

I  woke  up  some  time  later  and  immediately  noticed  the  weather  had  changed. 
Clouds  surrounded  our  airplane  and  rain  was  hitting  us  hard.  My  dad  was  speaking 
into  the  radio  and  this  time  it  was  not  answering  him.  The  other  instruments  were 
not  making  any  noise  and  I  realized  they  were  inoperable.  My  father  was  controlling 
the  yoke  with  both  hands.  He  released  his  grip  with  his  right  hand  to  try  the  radio. 
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When  he  released,  his  hand  shook  like  a  paint  mixer.  He  grabbed  the  radio  and  spoke 
into  it;  again  it  did  not  answer  him.  I  started  to  realize  that  something  was  terribly 
wrong.  I  looked  out  my  window  and  could  not  see  anything.  We  were  surrounded 
by  clouds.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  be  able  to  see  through  them  to  the  ground.  I 
saw  a  tractor  trailer  that  looked  smaller  than  a  shoe  box. 

I  asked  “Is  something  wrong?” 

“Yes.”  he  answered. 

He  then  stated  “The  radio  is  not  working,  the  other  instruments  are  malfunc¬ 
tioning,  and  we  have  less  than  thirty  minutes  fuel  left.” 

He  asked  me,  “Do  you  want  to  continue  to  fly  at  this  height  and  try  to  get 
through  the  storm,  or  try  to  go  below  the  cloud  cover  and  find  a  road  to  land  on?” 

I  felt  the  storm  would  go  on  forever,  so  I  said,  “Let’s  go  lower.” 

I  asked  “Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  crash?” 

He  answered  “Yes!” 

The  answer  hit  me  like  a  lineman  crushing  a  quarterback.  I  thought  back  to  the 
airport  when  I  was  waiting  for  my  father,  and  where  I  read  the  article  that  turned  out 
to  be  so  prophetic.  I  realized  I  was  going  to  die.  Instantly  a  peace  came  over  me  as  I 
accepted  my  fate.  I  began  to  worry  for  my  mother  because  I  knew  she  would  be  left 
alone.  I  have  several  brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  was  the  youngest  and  none  of  them 
lived  in  my  home  state. 

We  started  our  seven  thousand  foot  descent  that  seemed  to  take  hours.  We 
spotted  a  roadway  through  the  clouds  that  kept  appearing  and  disappearing  like  a 
game  of  peek-a-boo.  We  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  My  father  steered  us  towards  it. 
When  we  broke  the  cloud  cover,  I  saw  a  tree  coming  at  us.  It  was  obvious  the  clouds 
went  all  the  way  to  the  earth.  The  rain  was  pounding  on  us  so  hard,  I  could  not  see 
out  the  front  windshield.  Something  green  hit  the  windshield  and  then  flew  over  top 
of  us.  I  had  what  was  later  described  to  me  as  a  traumatic  response.  I  lost  all  visual 
memory  at  this  point.  I  could  still  hear  and  feel  everything  that  was  happening,  but  I 
could  not  see  anything.  I  felt  my  body  spin  like  I  was  on  the  fastest  amusement  park 
ride  in  the  world.  I  was  bounced  about,  and  then  I  was  pushed  forward.  My  head  hit 
the  windshield,  and  the  seat  belt  grabbed  on  like  a  life  preserver  pulling  me  back  to 
the  seat.  Everything  stopped.  I  could  hear  rustling  about,  and  the  rain  pounding 
down  on  us.  I  still  could  not  see.  I  asked  my  father  what  to  do.  He  said,  “Undo  your 
seatbelt.”  I  did,  and  I  fell  to  the  ceiling  of  the  airplane.  I  did  not  realize  we  were 
upside  down. 
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Once  my  head  struck  the  ceiling,  my  visual  memory  came  back.  I  saw  my  father 
frantically  waving  for  me  to  get  out  of  the  plane.  I  crawled  towards  him  like  a  baby  to 
his  mother.  Once  I  was  out  of  the  passenger  compartment  and  on  the  wing,  I  stood 
up.  I  soon  realized  the  wing  was  wet  and  as  slippery  as  ice.  I  fell  down  and  banged 
my  knee  on  the  wing.  I  ended  up  tearing  the  Anterior  Crucial  Ligament  in  my  left 
knee.  The  seven  thousand  foot  descent  with  a  very  hard  landing  did  not  injure  me, 
but  the  three  foot  fall  did. 

After  the  incident,  I  learned  that  we  managed  to  land  the  airplane  on  the  road. 
One  of  the  tires  slipped  into  the  ditch.  The  rest  of  the  airplane  soon  followed.  We 
slid  through  the  ditch  and  across  a  freshly  planted  cornfield,  flipping  and  bouncing 
all  the  way. 

The  first  person  to  the  scene  was  an  off  duty  county  sheriff  deputy.  He  asked  if 
every  one  was  all  right,  and  my  dad  told  him  yes.  He  then  yelled,  “Wow  that  was  the 
coolest  thing  I  ever  saw!”  My  father  seemed  upset.  The  deputy  told  my  father  to  relax 
and  be  happy  that  we  survived  unscathed.  He  pointed  out  that  metal  can  be  replaced, 
flesh  and  bone  can  not. 

Apparently  the  deputy  was  in  his  kitchen  washing  dishes,  looking  out  his 
window,  when  he  said  our  airplane  just  appeared  out  of  nowhere.  He  was  impressed 
that  my  father  managed  to  get  the  airplane  onto  the  road  at  all.  The  deputy  was  a 
private  pilot  also  and  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

My  father  called  our  minister  and  asked  him  if  he  would  come  transport  us 
home.  Our  minister  drove  the  two  hours  to  our  location.  During  the  ride  home,  my 
father  and  our  minister  sat  in  the  front  seat  talking.  I  sat  in  the  back  seat  staring  out 
the  window  at  the  rain,  still  pounding  down.  A  revelation  came  to  me.  I  learned  just 
how  frail  life  is,  and  I  found  my  mission  in  life.  I  have  been  serving  my  fellow  man 
and  trying  to  make  people  laugh  ever  since.  I  have  served  in  the  United  States 
Military  and  worked  in  law  enforcement  my  whole  working  life.  I  have  been  in 
several  dangerous  situations,  and  I  believe  I  have  performed  well  because  I  under¬ 
stand  the  risks  better  than  most  people  would.  I  have  experienced  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  in  every  kind  of  situation  you  can  imagine.  I  have  learned  to  look  to 
laughter  instead  of  to  complaining. 
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Clinton  Chinn 


The  Garage:  A  Room  for  Memories 


Have  you  ever  been  daydreaming  and  found  yourself  back  in  simpler  times? 
Well,  I  have,  especially  after  a  long  day  at  work.  Often  I  have  found  myself  standing  in 
the  garage  of  that  small  brick  house  in  which  I  grew  up.  That  house  holds  a  lot  of 
wonderful  childhood  memories,  but  it  is  to  the  garage  that  I  am  especially  drawn. 
That  room  smelt  of  WD-40,  and  there  was  always  sawdust  on  the  concrete  floor.  To 
some  this  does  not  sound  very  pleasant,  but  to  me  the  garage  was  the  best  room  of 
the  entire  house.  There  I  could  escape  the  world  where  I  was  failing  history  and 
escape  my  boss  of  my  part  time  job  who  no  longer  understood  what  it  was  like  to  be 
a  teenager.  There  was  no  homework  due  and  no  time  clock  to  punch.  This  was  my 
little  piece  of  the  world. 

In  this  little  world  of  mine,  I  can  remember  building  my  sisters  hope  chest 
for  her  eighth  birthday.  I  had  a  wonderful  idea  for  the  chest  from  a  television 
program  I  had  seen  the  week  before.  I  would  build  it  from  yellow  pine,  and  I  would 
use  wooden  pegs  in  place  of  nails,  except  for  the  hinges  and  the  latch,  of  course.  I 
knew  just  where  I  could  get  a  hold  of  an  old  set  of  hinges  and  a  latch.  I  even  thought 
of  attaching  them  with  the  old  style  square  head  nails.  The  chest  would  be  great.  I 
had  it  all  planned  out  in  my  head. 

I  spent  hours  cutting,  sanding  and  shaping  a  pile  of  yellow  pine  into  a  hope 
chest.  I  checked  every  measurement  twice,  as  not  to  make  any  mistakes,  before 
making  a  single  cut.  After  I  had  all  the  pieces  together,  I  sanded  the  entire  chest  until 
it  was  silky  smooth.  I  even  beveled  the  corners  so  there  would  be  no  sharp  edges.  I 
wanted  to  keep  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  so  I  used  a  clear  wood  finish.  It  was 
exactly  what  I  had  envisioned. 

On  the  day  of  my  sister’s  birthday,  I  was  so  proud  of  the  gift  I  had  built  for 
her  with  my  very  own  hands.  While  she  was  opening  her  other  gifts,  I  went  to  the 
garage  and  moved  the  chest  into  her  bedroom,  placing  it  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Then 
I  told  her  that  her  gift  from  me  was  in  her  room.  When  she  walked  into  her  bedroom, 
she  was  all  smiles,  and  I  told  her  I  had  built  the  chest  all  by  hand.  The  moment  was 
great  until  she  went  to  open  the  top:  it  was  stuck.  I  had  closed  the  lid  before  the  wood 
finish  had  completely  dried.  It  must  have  taken  me  an  hour  to  pry  the  chest  open  that 
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day.  Today  my  sister  is  expecting  a  child,  and  that  chest  sits  in  the  nursery  filling  with 
baby  clothes. 

Another  great  memory  I  have  is  of  the  time  my  father  and  I  spent  in  the 
garage  rebuilding  his  snowmobile  that  I  had  wrecked.  Wrecking  his  snowmobile  was 
not  exactly  a  shining  moment  for  me,  but  in  its  way  the  accident  brought  my  father 
and  me  closer  together.  After  the  accident,  my  father  was  not  exactly  happy  with  me. 
He  had  told  me  not  to  ride  the  snowmobile  because  the  throttle  cable  was  sticking 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  To  teach  me  a  lesson  he  told  me  I  could  not  pay  to  have  the 
snowmobile  repaired,  but  I  had  to  do  it  myself. 

With  my  father  by  my  side,  I  was  provided  with  support,  knowledge,  and  most 
of  all  his  time.  We  spent  two  hours  everyday  after  school  in  the  garage  working  on  the 
snowmobile.  One  of  the  front  skis  was  bent  all  the  way  back  cracking  the  fiberglass 
hood.  This  meant  not  only  bending  the  ski  back  to  its  original  shape,  but  working 
with  fiberglass.  I  hated  working  with  fiberglass;  it  always  made  me  itch.  Repairing  the 
ski  only  took  about  six  hours,  but  the  trouble  was  with  the  hood.  It  took  me  three 
tries  just  to  get  the  curves  and  angles  of  the  hood  back  in  shape,  and  then  I  still  had 
the  painting  ahead  of  me.  I  ended  up  having  to  repaint  the  entire  snowmobile  in 
order  to  get  it  to  look  right,  but  the  time  was  well  spent. 

I  would  not  trade  one  minute  of  that  time  spent  with  my  father  for  the  world. 
During  that  time,  we  learned  a  lot  about  each  other.  I  learned  that  the  reason  he 
pushed  me  in  school  like  he  did  was  because  he  wanted  me  to  be  more  than  another 
mill  worker  like  he  was.  He  found  that  I  felt  that  he  was  disappointed  in  me  because  I 
was  not  very  good  in  school  and  did  not  know  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  life.  Together 
we  found  we  both  had  something  to  apologize  for. 

Whether  it  was  for  fun  or  for  punishment,  the  garage  of  that  small  brick  house 
served  me  well.  The  garage  provided  a  comfortable  place  for  me  to  show  my  sister 
how  much  I  loved  her  and  provided  a  common  ground  for  my  father  and  me  to  learn 
about  one  another.  Even  today  the  garage  is  a  place  to  escape  after  a  long,  seemingly 
unbearable  day.  Reflecting  on  those  cherished  memories  that  were  created  in  that 
garage  never  fail  to  bring  a  smile  to  my  face.  The  garage  was  truly  my  favorite  room 
of  the  entire  house. 
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Susan  Antoszewski 

The  Calculator 


Some  possessions,  even  though  they  may  be  small,  hold  within  them  sentiments 
more  valuable  than  money  itself:  namely,  Dad’s  old  1945  Edmund  Scientific 
Calculator.  Granted,  in  today’s  standards,  there  is  nothing  “scientific”  about  it.  It  is 
the  most  primitive  of  calculators.  No  fancy  algebraic  functions,  just  simple  math.  It 
had  stopped  working  years  ago.  Small  enough  to  fit  snuggly  in  your  palm,  the 
polished  silver  outer  box  slides  up  in  the  back  to  reveal  a  hidden  battery  pack  you  can 
take  out  and  plug  into  a  wall  socket  to  charge.  Solar  power?  No  way.  Were  low  men 
in  white  coats  mulling  over  the  possibility  of  solar  power  back  in  1945?  It  is  a  sort  of 
ugly  little  thing.  Any  student  today  would  discard  it  looking  for  its  updated  off¬ 
spring.  The  black  vinyl  pouch  included  at  its  creation  some  57  years  ago  has  stood 
up  remarkably  well  serving  in  grace  as  its  only  protector. 

Each  time  I  try  to  clean  out  my  desk  from  the  sierras  of  mass  clutter,  I  run  across 
this  truncated  metal  wonder.  Like  clockwork,  I  delicately  take  out  the  old  battery 
pack;  plug  it  in  the  nearest  wall  socket  and  wonder  why  it  hasn’t  miraculously  come 
back  to  life  lying  alone  at  the  bottom  of  my  darkened  desk  drawer.  My  husband,  the 
tinkerer,  would  love  to  get  his  hands  on  it  to  breathe  life  back  into  its  green  fluores¬ 
cent  display.  Disasterous!  I  am  afraid  he  would  turn  it  into  a  heap  of  unrecognizable 
circuitry.  After  the  argument  of  why  he  will  not  be  the  machine  surgeon,  he  suggests 
listing  it  on  an  online  auction  service.  It  may  be  a  collector’s  item  to  some  science 
nut  cooped  up  in  a  small,  dank  apartment  somewhere  in  Silicone  Valley,  but  to  me  it 
is  priceless. 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  house  with  five  older  brothers  and  one  older  sister.  Sounds 
rough?  Yep,  it  was.  Getting  attention,  the  good  kind  -  not  getting  in  trouble  for 
breaking  something  or  fighting  with  someone  -  was  a  commodity  and  sometimes 
hard  to  get.  I  grew  up  the  “Daddy’s  Girl”  of  a  man  who  was  terribly  quiet  and  kept  to 
himself.  Open  feelings  were  not  the  big  thing  in  our  house  in  the  70s.  When  Dad 
gave  his  calculator  to  me,  the  youngest  of  seven,  it  was  like  hitting  the  lottery!  This 
calculator  told  me  that  I  was  thought  of  as  an  equal.  Dad  liked  detail  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  me  too.  I  get  my  somewhat  anal  organizational  skills  from  him.  This  small  box 
of  knowledge,  in  my  mind,  would  make  me  smarter  by  day’s  end  just  by  clutching  it 
in  my  small  hand. 
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When  Dad  would  let  me,  the  youngest,  into  his  quiet  time,  I  thought  it  was  just 
wonderful.  Remember  this  is  the  1970s,  a  time  where  dads  went  to  work,  came 
home,  relaxed  and  then  got  up  to  do  the  very  same  thing  the  next  day,  and  the  moms 
stayed  home  to  deal  with  the  kids.  It  may  sound  strange  now;  it  was  just  a  different 
time  in  our  society.  My  father  was  the  provider. 

Dad  passed  away  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  ill  for  some  time  before 
that  fateful  day  in  March  of  1990.  At  a  time  when  I  would  rather  be  with  my  friends 
and  a  tad  boy  crazy,  I  had  missed  a  lot  that  I  should  not  have.  Being  a  teenager,  I 
hope  it  was  understandable,  and  now  being  older,  forgivable. 

Now  in  my  wiser  years,  wishing  I  could  go  back  in  time  to  listen  and  learn, 
seeing  that  touchstone  of  my  childhood  takes  me  back  to  a  place  where  I  hung  out 
with  Dad.  It  was  “our”  time  without  any  siblings  to  interfere.  That  calculator  takes 
me  back  to  1978,  when  I  was  an  amazed,  grateful  eight  year  old,  glad  to  be  “Daddy’s 
Girl”  and  get  the  greatest  gift  a  quiet  man  could  give  his  daughter  -  time. 
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Janice  Novak 

How  Rover  Saved  My  Relationship 
with  My  Brother 

I  remember  a  pivotal  time  in  my  childhood  when  I  didn’t  know  how  to  handle  a 
difficult  situation.  At  eight  years  old,  I  lacked  the  coping  skills  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  situation  in  a  healthy  manner.  No  one  in  my  family  noticed  my  problem,  that  is 
until  Rover  came  into  our  lives.  If  Rover  had  not  come  along  when  he  did,  I  fear  my 
life  would  have  been  very  different.  I  could  have  become  a  socially  withdrawn  old 
maid,  afraid  to  face  anything  new  and  different.  But  Rover  came  into  my  life  just 
when  I  needed  him  the  most. 

I  am  the  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  five  children.  Steve  is  my  oldest  brother,  a 
very  studious  and  strange  person.  My  only  sister,  Denise,  is  the  next  oldest.  She  was 
the  prima  donna  of  the  family.  Nothing  was  ever  good  enough  for  her.  Denise  and  I 
shared  a  bedroom.  That  forced  a  closeness  that  led  to  many  verbal  and  physical 
altercations  between  my  sister  and  me.  The  next  oldest  child  is  my  brother  Mark.  He 
is  only  thirteen  months  older  than  I  am.  We  shared  toys,  friends,  a  seat  on  the  school 
bus,  and  many  games  of  Tag,  Spud,  Ghost  in  the  Graveyard,  and  baseball.  The  last 
child  in  our  family  is  my  brother  Brian.  Brian  was  as  ornery  as  they  come.  But  he 
had  to  be  in  order  to  survive  in  our  family.  Brian  is  twenty-six  months  younger  than 
I  am.  Steve  and  Denise  are  several  years  older  than  Mark,  Brian,  and  me.  Most  of  my 
childhood  memories  include  Mark  and  Brian  but  not  Steve  and  Denise.  It  was 
almost  as  if  we  were  two  families  in  one. 

My  brother  Mark,  though,  was  special.  Mark  was  born  prematurely  and  with  a 
birth  defect.  Mark  was  a  very  cute  baby,  but  he  had  a  club  foot.  His  left  leg  was 
deformed  below  the  knee,  with  that  portion  of  his  leg  and  foot  not  growing  as  much 
I  as  his  normal  leg.  He  didn’t  have  much  of  a  heel  and  only  four  toes  on  that  foot.  This 
defect  led  to  many  corrective  surgeries,  leg  braces,  crutches,  and  wheelchairs.  While 
most  children  looked  forward  to  school  vacations,  Mark  knew  vacation  time  was 
surgery  time.  He  had  twelve  major  surgeries  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
never  let  his  handicap  hold  him  back  though.  I  envied  the  way  Mark  could  do 
i  wheelies  with  a  wheelchair.  Mark  had  developed  a  good  amount  of  upper  body 
strength  early  in  his  life  because  he  had  to  rely  on  the  upper  body  to  compensate  for 
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what  the  legs  could  not  do.  He  used  his  crutches  to  his  advantage  when  we  fought.  I 
learned  to  run  fast,  so  I  could  get  away  from  Mark  before  he  could  hit  me.  Mark  was 
so  powerful  that  a  beating  from  him  was  most  undesirable.  Mark  even  learned  how 
to  throw  a  crutch  as  if  it  were  a  javelin.  The  crutch  would  sail  through  the  air  and  hit 
me  square  in  the  back  more  times  than  I  care  to  remember.  I  eventually  learned  to 
run  away  from  him  in  a  zigzag  pattern  that  provided  me  with  more  successful 
retreats.  Mark  usually  had  difficulty  running,  so  it  was  my  job  to  run  for  him.  He 
and  I  were  a  successful  team  when  we  played  baseball.  I  could  never  hit  a  baseball 
very  far  but  I  could  run  like  the  wind.  Mark,  with  his  significant  amount  of  upper 
body  strength,  could  hit  the  ball  far  but  could  barely  run  the  bases.  We  combined  our 
talents.  Mark  would  bat  and  I  would  run.  We  were  rarely  beaten. 

Mark’s  surgeries  were  so  frequent  that  they  were  almost  a  matter  of  routine.  It 
was  almost  a  given  that  there  would  always  be  another  surgery.  I  always  accompanied 
Mark  to  the  doctor’s  office  where  there  was  always  a  waiting  area  full  of  children  with 
various  deformities.  I  can  still  recall  the  sound  of  the  doctor’s  saw  as  it  would  cut 
apart  a  patient’s  cast.  Mark  was  not  benefiting  from  the  corrective  surgeries  as  much 
as  the  doctor,  my  parents,  or  Mark  himself  had  wanted.  The  doctor  suggested  that 
Mark  may  do  better  if  the  leg  were  amputated  below  the  knee.  The  doctor  told  my 
parents  that  Mark  could  walk  and  run  much  more  easily  with  an  artificial  leg.  My 
parents  presented  Mark  with  this  option  and,  after  much  consideration,  Mark  agreed 
to  have  the  amputation  surgery.  The  rest  of  the  family  was  told  about  the  upcoming 
surgery.  At  eight  years  old,  I  didn’t  understand  the  finality  of  this  type  of  surgery.  I 
could  not  understand  how  someone  would  want  that  type  of  surgery.  I  would  never 
want  to  have  my  leg  amputated,  so  I  couldn’t  understand  why  Mark  would  want  it. 

I  disagreed  with  the  amputation  decision  but  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself,  until  | 
the  day  in  early  June  when  Mark  came  home  from  the  hospital  after  the  surgery.  Two  i 
of  my  aunts  stood  behind  me  while  my  brother  Brian  and  two  of  my  cousins  opened 
the  front  door  to  allow  Mark  to  enter  our  home.  Mark  walked  in  using  his  usual 
crutches.  He  was  smiling  and  eager  to  play  with  our  cousins.  He  looked  normal  in 
every  way  except  for  his  left  leg.  There  was  a  stark  white  cast  extending  up  his  leg  and 
covering  most  of  his  thigh.  Approximately  six  inches  below  his  knee,  a  silver  colored 
metal  pole  protruded  from  the  bottom  of  the  cast.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hideous  pole 
was  a  flesh  colored  rubber  foot.  In  place  of  Mark’s  deformed  leg  was  this  nauseating 
sight  of  the  pole  and  rubber  foot.  How  was  this  better?  This  was  freakish,  cold,  and 
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inhuman.  Why  was  everyone  smiling?  How  could  anyone  be  happy  when  my 
brother  looked  like  this?  I  said  out  loud,  “  You  should  not  have  done  that.”  No  one 
heard  me.  I  said  it  again  louder,  “  You  should  not  have  done  that.”  One  of  my  aunts 
told  me  softly  in  my  ear,  “It’s  too  late  now.”  It  was  then,  at  that  precise  moment,  that  I 
understood  how  final  this  surgery  was.  But  I  thought  the  surgery  was  a  mistake.  I 
could  not  look  at  my  brother  because  I  would  have  to  see  the  hideous  result  of  the 
amputation.  My  brothers  and  cousins  were  beginning  to  play  and  I  tried  to  join  in.  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  resolve  this  problem.  The  only  thing  I  could 
think  to  do  was  to  ignore  Mark.  I  thought  that  in  a  family  this  large,  I  could  succeed 
in  my  efforts  to  ignore  my  brother  and  no  one  would  ever  have  to  know  what  I  was 
doing. 

I  was  right.  Months  went  by  and  no  one  noticed  I  was  separating  myself  from 
my  brother.  There  was  always  so  much  activity  in  the  house  and  so  much  of  my 
parents’  focus  was  on  Mark’s  health  and  rehabilitation  that  no  one  noticed  me.  One 
i  sunny  morning,  I  was  sitting  on  my  bed  playing  with  my  dolls  and  a  dollhouse.  I  was 
playing  quietly  and  the  house  was  quiet,  except  for  the  ruckus  coming  from  Mark  and 
!  Brian’s  bedroom.  They  were  laughing  hysterically  at  something.  They  were  obvi¬ 
ously  having  a  very  good  time.  Normally,  I  would  have  been  in  their  room  in  a 
heartbeat,  ready  to  join  in  on  the  fun.  But  I  couldn’t  do  that  now.  I  had  to  ignore  my 
brother  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to  face  the  horrible  thing  that  was  done  to  him.  Soon  my 
brother  Brian  came  running  to  my  room.  He  invited  me  to  see  what  was  so  funny.  I 

i  could  barely  understand  him  because  he  was  laughing  while  he  was  talking.  I  told 

;  ) 

him  I  was  uninterested.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  returned  to  his  bedroom. 

i 

The  laughter  resumed,  this  time  louder  than  before.  A  short  time  later,  Brian  again 
ran  to  my  room.  He  pleaded  with  me  to  come  and  see  what  all  the  laughing  was 
about.  I  again  declined,  but  I  was  curious.  Brian  returned  to  his  room.  A  short  time 
later,  Brian  ran  to  my  room  and  pleaded  with  me  again.  Finally,  I  told  him  I  would 
|  come,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  shut  him  up.  I  walked  down  the  hall  that  joined  our 
bedrooms. 

I  took  each  step  with  more  dread  than  the  last.  It  seemed  an  eternity  before  I 
reached  the  doorway  to  my  brothers’  room.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  my  brother’s 
amputated  leg.  Where  do  I  look?  I  slowly  looked  up  from  the  floor.  How  would  I 
handle  what  I  was  about  to  see?  My  brothers  had  trundle  beds.  Mark  was  sitting  in 
his  shorts  on  the  upper  bed;  Brian  was  sitting  facing  him  on  the  lower.  Mark  said, 
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“Come  and  meet  Rover”  “Rover,”  I  said,  “who  is  Rover?”  Brian  said  with  much 
excitement,  “Rover  is  Mark’s  amputated  leg!”  Well,  I  knew  for  certain  I  didn’t  want  to 
see  that.  I  turned  to  walk  away  but  they  both  pleaded  for  me  to  stay.  They  called  me 
names  like  Chicken  and  Scaredycat.  Well,  that  did  it.  Now  I  was  getting  mad.  I 
walked  in  their  room  and  sat  on  the  lower  bed.  Mark’s  stump  was  directly  in  front  of 
me.  I  looked  at  it  and  all  I  saw  was  a  scarred  stump  of  what  used  to  be  Mark’s 
deformed  leg.  I  said,  “  That  doesn’t  look  anything  like  a  Rover.”  Mark  said,  “Sure  it 
does.  Look  here,  when  I  bend  my  leg  at  the  knee,  that  makes  the  dog’s  head.  These 
two  scars  from  when  I  had  pins  in  my  leg,  those  are  the  eyes.  This  long  scar  on  the 
top  of  my  leg  is  the  snout.  This  callous  at  the  tip  of  my  leg  is  the  dog’s  nose.  This 
scar  at  the  very  bottom,  from  where  they  cut  off  the  leg,  is  the  dog’s  mouth.  The 
doctors  left  me  a  lot  of  extra  skin.  They  said  I  would  need  it  as  I  grow.  But  the  extra 
skin  flops  like  the  jowls  of  a  hound  dog  when  I  move  my  leg  up  and  down.  The  hair 
on  my  leg  is  the  dog’s  fur.  My  leg  looks  like  a  dog  and  the  dog’s  name  is  Rover.”  Mark 
was  right.  It  did  look  like  a  dog.  It  wasn’t  hideous  at  all.  Rover  would  hide  his  face 
behind  my  brother  Mark’s  head.  Rover  would  sniff  the  air,  jowls  flapping  with  each 
sniff.  Rover  would  gallop  to  the  tune  of  “The  Lone  Ranger.”  It  was  fun.  We  laughed 
at  Rover’s  antics.  We  could  enjoy  each  other’s  company  once  again.  Rover  had 
brought  us  together  when  no  one  noticed  that  we  had  grown  apart.  Rover  was  great. 

I  don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  Mark’s  stump  did  not  look  like  a  dog. 
But,  thank  God,  my  child’s  mind  could  see  a  dog  where  actually  there  was  just  a 
scarred  stump  of  a  leg.  Rover  was  born  that  glorious  sunny  morning.  Thanks  to 
Rover,  I  could  once  again  be  close  to  my  brother.  Over  the  years  since,  I  have  thought 
of  what  I  learned  from  Rover.  When  I  have  been  faced  with  difficult  situations,  I 
remember  how  I  made  it  through  this  difficult  situation,  one  most  people  will  never 
in  their  lives  have  to  face.  Rover  taught  me  to  face  difficulty  head  on,  not  to  ever  hide 
from  it.  I  have  learned  that  often  the  imagined  is  worse  than  the  real.  I  am  lucky  to 
have  learned  this  as  a  child;  many  people  still  have  not  learned  it  as  adults.  Rover  is 
the  dog  that  never  really  was  a  dog.  Rover  was  for  me  a  life  lesson  I  will  never  forget. 
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Dalonna  Dorothy  Arbuckle  Griffith 

The  Pink  Peppermint  Christmas 


I  remember  our  third  grade  Christmas  program  like  it  was  yesterday,  Ebony. 

Our  music  teacher,  Miss  Heiple,  had  asked  me  to  play  a  special  role  in  Knox  Elemen¬ 
tary  School’s  annual  Christmas  program.  This  was  nothing  unusual;  I  had  been 
singing  and  dancing  in  front  of  crowds  ever  since  I  could  remember.  What  was 
unusual,  however,  was  that  this  time  I  would  be  sharing  the  spotlight  with  a  few  other 
students.  You  were  one  of  them,  Eb,  and  I  wasn’t  sure  if  I  was  glad  to  meet  you  or 
not.  I  had  seen  you  in  dance  recitals  and  a  light  radiated  from  you  when  you 
performed.  I  was  jealous  of  you. 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Heiple?  She  was  a  beautiful  person,  inside  and  out.  I 
adored  her  and  you  did  as  well.  She  had  just  graduated  from  college,  and  she  loved  to 
teach.  I  will  bet  she  was  maybe  twenty-three  at  the  time,  younger  than  we  are  now. 

Miss  Heiple  introduced  me  to  you.  You  looked  like  little  orphan  Annie.  Your 
hair  was  blonde  and  curly  and  short,  just  like  hers.  I  remember  looking  at  your  curly 
eyelashes  and  feeling  an  ugly  flash  of  jealousy.  You  had  a  perpetual  tan  that  a  Scotch 
Irish  red-head  like  me  could  only  dream  of.  You  were  cuter  than  me;  I  hated  my 
white,  freckled  skin  and  red  hair.  I  was  too  thin;  I  looked  like  a  starvation  victim.  My 
speaking  voice  was  already  scratchy  and  too  low  for  a  kid,  especially  a  girl.  Despite 
the  differences  in  our  appearances,  we  had  a  lot  in  common.  We  both  loved  to  sing, 
dance,  and  perform.  We  both  loved  to  be  the  center  of  attention. 

We  were  each  allowed  to  pick  a  friend  to  be  in  the  program.  I  chose  Janeen 
Drane,  a  short,  Native  American  girl.  You  chose  Tina  Flagg,  the  tallest  girl  in  the 
third  grade.  They  were  our  best  friends  at  the  time.  Soon  the  four  of  us  became 
inseparable.  This  was  the  beginning  of  friendships  that  lasted  well  into  both  of  our 
adulthoods. 

The  night  of  the  performance,  we  were  forced  to  wear  sandwich  costumes.  They 
consisted  of  two  cardboard  cut-outs  that  resembled  pink  peppermint  candies.  The 
cut-outs  were  tied  together  with  twine  and  we  simply  pulled  them  over  our  heads. 

We  were  now  big  pink  peppermints  with  human  heads  and  feet  poking  out  of  them. 
Back  then,  we  did  not  even  consider  how  silly  we  looked.  We  were  just  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  chosen  to  wear  these  contraptions  and  we  wore  them  proudly. 
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After  donning  our  costumes,  we  hid  behind  the  stage.  The  stage  was  just  a 
simple  thing  that  consisted  of  enough  risers  to  accommodate  the  whole  third  grade. 
Our  mothers  had  left  their  seats  and  were  now  hunched  in  front  of  the  special  stage 
area  in  which  we  would  dance.  We  hid  behind  our  fellow  students  until  they  began  to 
sing,  It’s  six  pink  peppermints  ‘ til  Christmas,  and  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  things  for  us 
to  do,  you  and  I  can  bake  a  pumpkin  pie  and  pick  out  a  purple  tie  for  Uncle  Lou.  You,  I, 
and  our  two  friends  came  out  and  danced  and  used  our  designated  props  exactly  as 
we  had  practiced.  We  stood  in  front  of  all  of  the  students  in  Palmer  School,  their 
parents,  siblings,  and  teachers.  We  were  pros,  weren’t  we?  I  don’t  remember  feeling 
stupid  at  all,  do  you? 

We  danced  and  sang  our  rears  off.  We  smiled  like  there  was  no  tomorrow.  The 
show  went  off  without  a  hitch,  and  we  were  stars!  Your  mom  and  mine  beamed  like 
they  had  done  something  special.  Giving  birth  to  us  was  not  the  burden  they 
habitually  complained  about.  That  night,  they  were  swollen  with  pride  and  it  was 
our  doing.  I  think  that  it  was  soon  after  this  routine  that  our  mothers  decided  we 
should  perform  in  the  local  talent  show  later  that  year.  Another  great  memory  we 
made  together. 

Many  moons  have  passed  since  then,  Eb.  We  were  only  eight  years  old,  I  believe, 
and  now  we  are  31.  Time  moved  faster  than  I  would  have  liked.  Your  parents  got 
divorced  that  very  next  year  and  you  moved  to  Goshen,  Indiana,  for  a  time.  You  may 
as  well  have  moved  to  Africa  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  We  didn’t  see  each  other  for  a 
couple  of  years  after  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Our  friendship 
remained,  though;  we  sporadically  wrote  letters  to  each  other.  We  weren’t  as  close, 
but  we  were  still  friends.  You  moved  back  to  Knox  and  then  drug  abuse  ended  our 
intimate  friendship.  I  will  never  forget  the  day  that  I  got  the  news  of  your  death  two 
years  ago.  I  went  straight  to  this  memory  of  you,  Eb.  You  would  always  be  that  third 
grader  with  the  curly  hair,  I  decided.  That  little  girl  I  knew  would  never  die. 

I  am  standing  outside  now,  watching  my  son  and  daughter  play.  They  cooperate 
fairly  well,  I  think.  I  can’t  help  but  compare  them  to  you  and  your  brother,  Joel. 

Their  dilapidated  swing  set  looks  like  the  one  that  used  to  be  in  my  back  yard  when  I 
was  their  age.  I  can  barely  make  out  the  blue  stripes  that  were  painted  around  the 
white  poles  that  hold  it  up. 

It  comes  to  mind  that  Darienne  is  the  same  age  now  that  we  were  when  we  were 
pink  peppermints.  She  is  as  skinny  as  I  was  then,  but  she  is  as  tanned  as  you  were. 
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Both  of  my  kids  are  blonde  and  tanned  like  you.  My  son  Justices  hair  had  about  the 
same  amount  of  curl  as  yours.  When  he  was  born,  I  noticed  his  long,  curly  eyelashes 
immediately,  and  thought  of  you.  The  same  twinge  of  jealousy  sometimes  overtakes 
me  when  I  look  at  his  eyelashes.  No  matter  how  hard  I  try  to  paint  them  on,  my 
eyelashes  will  never  be  as  beautiful,  thick  and  curly  as  the  two  of  yours  are. 

Darienne  is  showing  me  how  the  morning  glories  she  and  I  planted  together 
have  grown  up  into  the  mulberry  tree.  They  have  grasped  onto  the  branches  of  this 
tree  like  a  baby  holding  its  bottle.  There  is  no  pulling  them  out  of  the  tree  now,  we’ve 
decided.  They  can  just  keep  on  growing  if  they  want.  Darienne  then  asks  if  her 
Grandpa  Harold  will  ever  build  a  tree  house  here  for  her.  Immediately,  my  thoughts 
turn  to  you. 

It  was  like  a  small  cottage,  your  tree  house.  It  was  airtight,  heated,  and  air 
conditioned.  It  even  had  a  real  glass  window  in  it.  I  remember  the  paint  matched 
that  of  your  house  exactly,  a  beautiful  powdery  blue.  I  told  Darienne  about  the  many 
nights  you  and  I  spent  in  your  tree  house  and  I  have  regretted  it  ever  since.  She 
frequently  hounds  me  for  one  now.  Hers  won’t  be  as  grand  as  yours,  though.  Your 
dad  is  a  carpenter,  and  Harold  is  a  millwright.  I  wonder  if  Harold  can  run  electricity 
to  her  tree  house  like  your  dad  did. 

It  is  odd  how  my  thoughts  run  simultaneously  through  the  past  and  the  present. 
The  recollections  I  have  of  you  are  so  clear  that  the  instances  I  have  committed  to 
memory  could  have  happened  yesterday.  I  hope  my  kids  find  a  great  friend  to  have 
memories  with  like  I  had  in  you.  I  miss  you,  Eb. 
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Corey  Schumacher 

The  Men  in  "Daddy" 


A  father,  a  husband  and  a  dictator:  all  are  present  in  Sylvia  Plath’s  poem  “Daddy” 
Plath  reminisces  about  her  father  who  is  physically  dead  yet  still  lives  in  the  memories 
evoked  by  pictures,  statues  and  stories.  Her  husband  is  a  copy  of  the  father  and  of 
every  other  oppressive  man.  He  was  also  only  around  for  a  short  time,  leaving  her 
after  seven  years.  To  Plath  they  are  both  dictators,  oppressing  her  like  Hitler  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Jews. 

The  poem’s  form  is  similar  to  that  of  a  nursery  rhyme  with  a  singsong,  childish 
quality  about  it.  With  lines  like  “You  do  not  do,  you  do  not  do”  ( 1 )  and  words  like 
“gobbledygoo”  and  “achoo”  there  is  a  strong  image  of  a  small  child  talking  to  her 
“daddy.”  The  second  stanza  shows  how  the  narrator  remembers  her  father  as  larger 
than  life.  When  she  was  young  she  placed  her  dad  on  a  pedestal,  like  a  “Marble-heavy 
...  Ghastly  statue”  (8, 9)  that  stands  tall  above  her  with  a  stony  look  and  watchful  eye. 
He  even  carries  “...a  bag  full  of  God”  (8).  When  she  was  young,  her  father  was 
perfection. 

The  child-like  characteristics  do  not  hide  the  adult  themes  and  feelings  prevalent 
throughout  the  poem.  The  narrator  claims  that  she  “...lived  like  a  foot”  (3)  in  her 
father’s  black  shoe.  He  overpowered  her  as  a  child,  keeping  her  underfoot  as  he 
trampled  her  from  above.  This  invalidating  feeling  of  being  overlooked  by  someone 
whom  she  once  loved  did  not  disappear  when  her  father  died.  For  her  entire  life,  she 
has  carried  around  this  fear  for  her  father.  “For  thirty  years...”  (4)  she  has  felt  the 
weight  of  her  father’s  domination  of  her. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas,  the  narrator  begins  to  show  us  that  while  she  is 
describing  the  nature  of  her  relationship  with  her  father,  she  is  also  commenting  on 
the  common  connection  to  most  males  or  other  dominant/submissive  relationships. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Poland,  but  it  could  be  any  town: 

My  Polack  friend 

Says  there  are  a  dozen  or  two. 

So  I  never  could  tell  where  you 

Put  your  foot,  your  root.  (20-23) 

If  “...the  name  of  the  town  is  common”  (19)  it  could  essentially  be  anywhere.  This 
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also  suggests  that  the  fathers  name  or  husband’s  name  is  common.  This  implies  that 
the  theme  is  universal. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  Plath  weaves  imagery  of  a  father/child  relationship 
with  that  of  a  Jew  during  the  holocaust.  As  a  child,  she  could  not  talk  to  her  father 
because  her  tongue  was  “...stuck  in  my  jaw”  (25)  like  a  Jew  “stuck  in  a  barb  wire 
snare”  (26).  There  is  more  evidence  to  suggest  that  Plath  was  referring  to  more  than 
just  her  biological  father:  “I  thought  every  German  was  you”  (29).  She  thought  every 
man  was  like  her  father  and  she  thought  every  German  was  a  Nazi.  The  repetition  of 
the  German  word  “Ich”  (26)  imitates  the  English  slang  “ick”,  suggesting  that  the  “I,  I, 
I...”  could  essentially  be  “yuck”  or  “gross.” 

Then,  there  is  more  reiteration  of  the  prevalent  theme.  Stanza  7  repeats  the 
concept  of  every  town  and  every  man  being  similar.  Plath  names  cities  where 
concentration  camps  were  and  then  “I  began  to  talk  like  a  Jew”  (34)  like  every  Jew 
talked  the  same,  or  at  least  had  the  same  experiences.  She  is  relating  her  feelings  with 
that  of  a  Jew  being  escorted  by  train  to  a  concentration  camp. 

The  earlier  reference  to  the  father  having  “...  a  bag  full  of  God”  (8)  is  replaced 
with  a  swastika  in  stanza  10.  No  longer  is  the  speaker  comparing  her  father  to  the 
great  man  that  in  childhood  she  imagined  him  to  be.  Now  there  is  a  black  sky  that 
forbids  any  light  from  shining  through.  There  are  no  longer  any  favorable  memories 
of  her  father  left.  He  is  only  a  brute. 

Again  Plath  returns  to  the  image  of  the  father.  Now  he  is  standing  at  a  black¬ 
board  with  “A  cleft  in  your  chin  instead  of  your  foot”  (53).  Although  the  symbol  of 
oppression  (the  foot)  is  not  present,  this  picture  does  not  arouse  any  positive  feelings. 
He  may  not  look  like  a  monster  and  he  may  not  resemble  Hitler,  but  he  is  “...no  less  a 
devil  for  that”  (55). 

In  stanza  12  Plath  alludes  to  her  attempted  suicide  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Next  she 
tells  how  she  constructed  a  model  of  her  father,  “A  man  in  black  with  a  Meinkampf 
look”  (65).  This  summarizes  all  of  the  comparisons  to  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany 
made  in  the  poem  thus  far.  She  fabricated  this  archetype  of  a  man  to  encompass  all 
the  evil  aspects  she  saw  in  her  father.  Now  she  uses  this  model  to  compare  him  with 
other  men.  Her  father  is  no  longer  the  picture  of  the  harmless  man  at  the  black¬ 
board;  he  is  a  combination  of  everything  evil  and  corrupt  in  her  world. 

This  vision  she  uses  to  recall  her  father  is  imposed  on  her  husband.  She  said  “I 
do”  to  her  husband,  but  it  was  her  father’s  face  that  she  saw.  “If  I’ve  killed  one  man, 
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I’ve  killed  two — ”  (71).  Her  father  and  her  husband  have  become  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  only  difference  is  that  her  relationship  with  her  father  was  compared  to 
Hitler,  the  war,  concentration  camps  and  the  treatment  of  Jews.  Her  husband  is 
likened  to  a  vampire  who  “drank  my  blood  for  a  year”  (73).  Her  husband  sucked  the 
life  out  of  her,  just  as  her  father  smashed  her  vitality  so  many  years  ago. 

At  last  it  seems  the  speaker  has  rid  herself  of  the  image  she  has  constructed: 
“Daddy,  you  can  lie  back  now  /  There’s  a  stake  in  your  fat  black  heart”  (75-76).  As 
folklore  would  suggest,  the  way  to  kill  a  vampire  is  with  a  stake  through  the  heart. 

She  has  figuratively  killed  her  father  and  done  away  with  this  oppressive  model  that 
she  has  let  haunt  her  throughout  her  life. 

Although  the  title  may  suggest  a  poem  about  a  young  girl’s  relationship  with  her 
father,  there  is  much  more  going  on  in  “Daddy.”  Plath  has  creatively  woven  myth  in 
with  fact  by  using  references  to  Nazi  Germany  and  vampires.  The  references  to  her 
real  life  add  power  to  this  already  convincing  poem.  Also,  the  common  language  and 
childlike  quality  effectively  convey  her  thoughts  as  they  mature  throughout  her  life. 
“Daddy”  is  about  so  much  more  than  Sylvia  Plath’s  real  father,  Otto. 
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Paul  Christman 

Encounters  With  Daphne 


I  have  decided  to  come  to  school  early  today  to  spend  some  time  with 
“Daphne.”  She  and  my  good  friend  Angel  are  the  reasons  I  am  here  today.  Daphne  is 
my  current  assignment,  and  Angel  believed  in  me  and  motivated  me  to  go  back  to 
school.  In  late  July,  Angel  brought  me  to  Purdue  University  North  Central  for  the  first 
time  to  show  me  around  the  campus.  As  we  passed  by  the  sculpture  of  Daphne,  she 
mentioned  that  it  was  her  favorite.  This  tall,  rust-colored  metallic  piece  of  art  has 
since  fascinated  me  as  well.  The  day  before  registration,  Angel  and  I  were  walking 
around  the  campus  again,  but  this  time  I  had  my  camera  with  me.  She  teasingly 
posed  next  to  the  sculpture,  and  I  snapped  the  picture.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  I  would  see  Angel,  both  on  and  off  campus,  throughout  the  fall.  Instead,  she  has 
drifted  out  of  contact  with  me  in  recent  weeks. 

Before  class,  I  often  sit  under  the  small  tree  across  the  sidewalk  about  twenty-five 
feet  from  Daphne  to  do  my  homework.  Today,  however,  I  plan  to  do  more  watching 
than  reading  or  writing.  I  look  around  at  the  people  who  are  out,  but  I  do  not  seem 
to  know  any  of  them.  Lying  underneath  my  usual  tree  to  shade  myself  from  the  sun’s 
late  summer  swelter,  I  gaze  eastward  across  the  sidewalk  toward  Daphne.  My  favorite 
sculpture  seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  bees  and  wasps,  if  not  the  passers-by.  I  am 
almost  attacked  by  a  Japanese  beetle  and  the  damn  wasps  are  flying  around  my  tree 
now.  Parallel  rows  of  trees  stand  as  still  as  the  statue  in  their  presence;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  breeze  today. 

A  few  clusters  of  people  pass  slowly  between  buildings,  while  four  guys  take 
advantage  of  this  exceptionally  warm  weather  by  throwing  a  Frisbee  around  in  the 
field  behind  me.  The  Frisbee  rolls  over  to  me  from  an  errant  throw.  One  guy  sits  on 
the  grass  next  to  a  large  rock,  reading  a  book.  Others  study  at  picnic  tables  beneath 
the  trees  behind  the  enchanting  statue,  facts  and  theories  blocking  out  the  surround¬ 
ing  beauty  just  as  surely  as  the  shady  trees  they  sit  under  hide  the  cool  blue  sky  and 
burning  white  sun  from  their  view.  Three  preppy  looking  guys  on  a  bench  to  my 
right  flirt  with  two  young  girls  working  on  an  observation  essay,  but  leave  disap¬ 
pointed  after  the  girls  tell  them  that  they  are  only  seventeen,  still  in  high  school. 
Immersed  in  summer  sunshine,  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  taken  note  of  me.  Even  in  the 
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middle  of  the  afternoon,  with  people  passing  between  the  LSF  and  Tech  buildings,  I 
feel  a  measure  of  solitude. 

Classes  let  out  and  a  flurry  of  people  moves  on  to  the  rest  of  their  day.  When  the 
activity  dies  down,  I  turn  my  attention  back  to  Daphne.  Her  crooked  shadow 
stretches  over  the  parched  grass.  The  beautiful  goddess  gazes  ever  heavenward, 
upstretched  wings  (or  are  they  already  laurel  leaves?)  catching  and  reflecting  mid¬ 
afternoon  sunlight.  Appropriately,  she  ignores  my  presence;  I  mean  absolutely 
nothing  to  her. 

Hoping  to  discover  the  significance  of  the  title,  I  conducted  a  rudimentary 
research  of  Greek  mythology.  According  to  mythology,  Daphne  is  the  nymph- 
daughter  of  the  river  Peneius.  After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  seduce  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  chaste,  nymph,  the  god  Apollo  forces  himself  on  Daphne.  She  then  calls 
upon  the  earth-god,  Gaea.  The  ground  underneath  Daphne  immediately  opens, 
swallowing  her.  A  laurel  tree  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  her  place.  From  then  on, 
Apollo  reveres  and  tends  to  the  laurel. 

As  I  have  already  witnessed,  Angel  has  made  a  pact  with  the  chaste  nymph;  just 
as  Daphne  spurned  the  god  Apollo,  Angel  has  cast  me  aside.  I  should  have  seen  this 
conspiracy  earlier.  I  have  been  in  love  before;  once  again  I  feel  its  chill.  Watching  the 
puffy  clouds  drift  through  the  sky  comforts  me  as  I  ruminate  on  this  lack  in  my  life. 
The  little  tree  overhead  reminds  me  that  I  still  have  time  to  find  love.  Daphne 
ignores  me  still;  she  does  not  care  that  Angel  is  breaking  my  heart. 

I  have  come  back  to  my  spot  next  to  the  little  tree  to  reflect.  Unlike  my  August 
surveillance,  it  is  much  cooler  and  breezy  today.  Angel  is  no  longer  my  very  close 
friend,  but  a  distant  acquaintance,  another  ex-lover  fading  into  memories.  I  come 
back  to  this  spot,  trying  to  recapture  a  moment  in  time,  no,  the  entire  summer, 
because  it  was  Angel  who  first  brought  me  here.  Daphne  silently  admonishes  me  for 
such  foolish  thoughts.  After  all,  unlike  Apollo,  I  do  not  have  hundreds  of  years  to 
tend  Angel’s  laurel  tree. 
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Kimberly  Hayes  Chessor 

HOT  STUFF 


Now,  that  is  some  HOT  STUFF! 

Hot  like  those  summer  nights 

Sweltering  heat,  side  streets  on  the  South  Side 

Burning  feet  on  the  asphalt 

So  close  to  night,  all  we  could  see  were  eyes  and  teeth 
Man,  I’m  talking  about  HOT  STUFF! 

Hot  like  that  one  last  note  that  hangs  in  the  air 
The  sax  so  sharp  you  can  taste  it — 

Just  BITE  it — 

Feel  it,  getting  closer,  and  closer, 

And  harder  and  harder 
Pushing  and  pulling  and  reaching, 

And  then... 

And  then... 

That  is  some  HOT  STUFF! 

Hot  like  lovers. . . 

Who  kiss  like  each  taste  is  a  touch  of  the  soul 
Leaning  into  bodies  and  fumbling  with  clothes 
Hot  like  concrete  left  steaming  from  the  rain 
Hot  like  blackness  with  white  eyes  and  white  teeth  high¬ 
lighted  by  streetlights 

Hot  like  women  with  a  roll  in  their  step  and  a  mona  lisa  on 
their  lips 

Hot  like  men  with  strong  hands  and  warm  hearts 
Hot  like... 

Hot  like... 
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Sherry  Thompson 

Poem  1 


Your  sympathetic  philosophies 
are  making  me  choke  on  my  pasta. 
I  see  through  you  as  clear  as 
my  chicken  soup. 

After  two  glasses  of  wine, 

The  truth  floated  up  to  the  surface. 

Dangling  out  there 

like  the  pasta 

at  the  end  of  my  fork 

Calm  and  cool 

Picking  up  a  mint  leaf 

You  twirl  it  around  your  fingers 

You  like  being  mellow. 

Mellow  as  in . . .  Asleep 
And  you  expect  for  me 
Not  to  question  that 
You  expect  a  lot 


Sherry  Thompson 

Red  Curtains 


I  see  you  washing  dishes 
across  my  yard 
and  through  your  window 
Illuminated  you  stand 
framed  by  bright  red  curtains 
and  I  wonder 

I  wonder  why  exactly  does  a 
person  want  blood  red  curtains 
In  their  kitchen 

They  seem  to  be  dripping  down 

the  sides  of  the  window 

And  I  imagine  the  suds  slipping 

down  from  your  fingers  and  into 

the  water  filled  sink 

What  goes  on  in  that  house  of  yours 

You  seem  mechanical 

A  dishwashing  robot 

Just  sudsing  and  rinsing 

Maybe  the  dishes  aren’t  even  dirty 

Maybe  they  are  clean 

Maybe  you’re  plotting  a  murder 

And  muttering  in  between 

Sudsing 

I  want  to  kill  her 
Rinsing 

It  can’t  be  that  hard 
Sudsing 

I  deserve  a  life  without  her 
Rinsing 


Maybe  I’ll  do  it  tomorrow. . . 
Or  maybe  you  are  just  bored 
Washing  dishes  thoroughly 
Even  though  they  only  had 
A  few  crumbs  from  a 
Grilled  cheese  sandwich 
Or  muffin. 


Christine  Dittmar 

defrosting 

well,  this  is  me 

tired  of  watching  oprah 

casserole  in  the  oven 

passion  thrown  in  the  freezer 

pen  tucked  away 

careful,  you’re  not  far  from  this 

add  parents  and  salt  to  taste,  some  years 

the  ink  of  expectations 

never  quite  runs  out  of  print 

sunk  in  deep  as  a  tat 

someday,  though,  the  edges  will  blur 

a  new  artist  may  offer  to  touch  you  up 

thaw  what’s  frozen 

with  a  journal  to  be  filled  and  filed 

as  the  world  sums  you  up  in  an  hour 

refuse  to  be  summed  up  in  that  hour 

turn  off  the  funk 

grab  love,  a  fresh  tattoo 

turn  the  hour  special  into  four 

leave  that  casserole  burn. 


Christine  Dittmar 

Her  Surface  Lures 


All  that’s  seen  is  gorgeous.  All  that’s  felt  is  anger.  The  vision  is  skewed — save  for 
those  with  a  cathedral’s  perch.  Sex  became  sorrowful  for  this  one — left  to  a  moment’s 
flirtation  between  glasses.  Her  tears  bled  rage.  Others  mocked.  The  glass  ceiling  dared 
a  leap  of  faith.  Light  was  not  within  her  power.  Strokes  remained  steady  and 
unassuming.  She  did  not  write.  Once,  not  so  long  ago,  a  young  man  tended  her  every 
need.  He  played  as  a  child  and  filled  her  home.  Life  was  no  longer  a  hesitation 
between  partners.  She  watched  his  eyes.  Absorbed  was  the  strength.  The  boy  wore  her 
scent  proudly  with  an  innocent  arrogance.  Then  time  took  hold.  All  was  lost.  What 
once  had  been  remarkable  became  enveloped  in  the  fog. 

(This  is  a  story  about  a  friend’s  beta  fighting  fish  that  died  in  neglected  waters  or 
an  old  prostitute.  Take  your  pick!) 
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Dawn  Schmidt 

I  Saw  a  Leaf 


I  saw  a  leaf  the  other  day. 

It  fell  slowly  from  a  tree. 

And  to  be  the  one  to  see  that  leaf 
Was  a  blessing  just  for  me. 

My  eyes  the  only  to  be  laid 
Upon  that  time,  upon  that  space. 

It  must  have  taken  quite  some  work 
To  put  me  in  that  place. 

But  someone  said  and  someone  thought 
That  I  should  be  the  one  that  ought 
To  see  that  leaf  and  feel  that  breath 
Of  his  awful  slowly  painful  death, 

His  breezy,  graceful,  lazy  descent, 

His  trembling  stem  filled  with  repent. 


photo  by  Jill  Murray 
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Corey  Schumacher 

Teacher  of  the  Year 


She  stood  in  front  of  the  classroom:  bright,  professionally  whitened  smile,  spiral 
curls  of  red  hair  falling  just  to  her  shoulders,  lively  brown  eyes  peeking  out  behind 
wire-rimmed  glasses.  Her  beige,  button-up  shirt  was  cleaned,  ironed  and  sprayed 
lightly  with  perfume,  just  enough  to  leave  a  touch  of  fragrance  wherever  she  went. 
Her  plaid,  wool  skirt  fell  just  below  her  knees,  showing  her  thin,  tan  legs  beneath. 

Her  students,  a  fresh  faced  bunch  of  seven  and  eight  year  olds,  came  to  class  all  smiles 
(although  theirs  were  less  attractive,  missing  teeth  and  revealing  cavities).  They  were 
always  on  their  best  behavior  for  Miss  McKee.  She  was  always  so  patient  and 
;  understanding,  plus  she  read  them  a  story  each  day  before  they  worked  on  their  math 
lessons.  The  kids  couldn’t  wait  until  recess  or  the  end  of  the  day  so  they  could  talk 
and  joke  with  their  teacher  about  what  they  did  over  the  weekend  or  what  they 
;  planned  on  bringing  for  show  and  tell.  Some  of  the  quieter  students,  too  shy  to  run 
j  to  her  side  and  compete  with  the  other  children  for  her  attention,  would  slightly  raise 
their  timid  hands,  just  high  enough  for  her  to  see,  so  she  would  walk  to  their  desk 
|  and  bend  down  to  their  level.  Only  then  would  they  ask  her  a  question,  any  ques¬ 
tions,  just  so  they  could  have  her  near  and  to  themselves,  if  only  for  a  minute.  Two 
“best  teacher”  awards  sat  on  her  desk,  even  though  she  had  only  been  working  as  a 
teacher  for  three  years. 

Class  started  at  8:30  a.m.,  but  the  yellow  busses  packed  with  students  arrived  at 
8:20.  She  drove  her  red  Honda  civic  to  school  an  hour  earlier  than  the  students 
i  arrived  so  she  could  prepare  for  the  day  ahead  of  her.  This  particular  morning  she 
heard  a  deep  voice  call  to  her  as  she  entered  the  school  “Good  morning,  Miss  McKee  ” 
She  knew  who  it  was,  even  before  she  looked  up.  “Please,  Principal  Edwards,  call  me 
Sue,”  she  flashed  her  most  impressive  smile  as  she  turned  to  look  at  him.  “Anything 
!  you  say ...  Sue,”  the  middle-aged,  balding  man  replied,  attempting  to  wink  at  her.  She 
laughed  while  straightening  her  back  and  pushing  forward  her  chest,  before  continu¬ 
ing  to  her  classroom.  “Anything  you  say,  asshole,”  she  said  under  her  breath  as  soon  as 
she  was  in  the  privacy  of  her  room. 

A  thermos  was  kept  in  the  bottom,  locked  drawer  of  her  desk,  and  she  gently 
pulled  it  out  as  she  did  every  morning.  Her  daily  “preparation”  included  a  few  deep 
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gulps  of  whiskey  that  she  kept  in  her  tall  plastic  thermos  that  proudly  stated  “#1 
teacher”  on  it.  It  was  Friday,  so  the  thermos  was  almost  empty  from  four  days’  worth 
of  use.  She  groaned.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  make  a  stop  at  the  liquor  store  on  my  lunch 
break.”  She  often  left  the  confines  of  the  school  during  lunch,  even  if  it  was  only  for 
35  minutes.  She  had  to  get  away  from  those  brats  and  on  a  good  day  she  got  to  go 
home  with  Mr.  Malone,  the  buff,  although  somewhat  older,  gym  teacher. 

Her  daydreams  were  interrupted  by  the  click  click  click  of  high  heels  coming 
down  the  hall.  She  stashed  the  thermos  back  in  her  desk  and  popped  three  mints  into 
her  mouth. 

“Knock  knock!”  whined  a  small,  frail  looking  woman  as  she  entered  the  room. 

“Linda!  How  are  you?”  Sue  greeted  her  as  she  stood  up  from  her  seat  at  her  desk. 

“Please,  don’t  get  up  for  me!”  Linda  responded.  “I  only  came  by  to  see  if  you 
could  stay  after  school  today  to  help  me  set  up  the  gymnasium  for  our  bake  sale.” 

“Damnit,  bitch,  it’s  Friday  and  you  think  I  want  to  be  spending  it  with  your 
shriveled  up  ass?”  Sue  thought.  But  she  decided  to  say,  “Oh,  you  know  you  can  count 

I » 

on  me! 

“Great!  See  you  at  3.”  Linda  smiled  with  her  prune  lips  and  left,  click  click  click, 
down  the  hall. 

Sue  spent  the  next  thirty  minutes  or  so  grading  homework  assignments  that  had 
been  piling  up  for  the  last  week  before  she  prepared  that  day’s  spelling  test.  This 
week’s  exam  would  be  especially  challenging  for  the  children,  so  she  kept  a  dictionary 
nearby  to  check  herself  for  errors.  She  was  never  good  at  spelling. 

At  8:10  she  grabbed  her  makeup  bag  and  headed  for  the  teachers’  lounge  to 
freshen  up  for  her  “little  brats.”  She  knew  they  loved  her,  and  she  loved  them  too,  in 
her  own  way.  She  enjoyed  the  way  they  ran  to  class  each  morning  to  see  her,  and  how  | 
they  colored  pictures  or  brought  her  presents.  Sure,  some  of  them  were  homely  and 
even  smelled  at  times,  but  she’d  take  the  attention,  no  matter  from  whom  it  came. 

She  kept  a  smile  on  her  face  by  making  up  jokes  about  them  in  her  head:  “Lil’ 

Bastard,  Nappy  Head,  Rat  Face....”  Yep,  those  were  her  kids. 

In  the  teachers’  lounge  Sue  saw  Mrs.  Ween  lying  on  the  faux  leather  couch, 
sprawled  from  end  to  end,  cigarette  dangling  dangerously  at  the  edge  of  her  cracked 
lips.  “Another  rough  night?”  Sue  asked  daintily. 

“Rough  night?  Try  rough  life,  “  Dolores  croaked  while  placing  a  cold,  wet  rag 
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across  her  wrinkly  forehead.  Her  eyes  poked  out  from  underneath,  looking  red  and 
tired. 

Sue  secretly  admired  Dolores.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  retirement  and  her 
boredom  and  fatigue  showed  to  the  teachers  and  staff  at  least.  The  kids,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  oblivious  and  loved  her  just  the  same.  In  fact,  she  was  voted  favorite 
teacher  by  the  students  23  times  in  her  forty-year  career  at  Jones  Elementary.  She 
had  a  seven-year  winning  streak,  that  is,  until  Sue  showed  up.  Sue  loved  the  fact  that 
Dolores  could  be  so  overtly  rude  and  sarcastic  to  her  class.  Sue  thought  the  old  bag 
must  have  some  hypnotic  quality  about  the  way  she  talked  or  looked  at  the  children. 
Sue  didn’t  have  that  yet.  She  still  had  to  rely  on  her  smile,  sweet  talk,  and  even 
sweeter  candy.  It  didn’t  matter  in  the  end,  though.  The  feelings  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  she  got  beat  any  illegal  high  she  ever  tried.  Sure,  she  could  go  to  the  bar  and  pick 
up  a  couple  of  guys  in  one  night,  but  they  were  so  predictable  and  shallow.  “You  have 
gorgeous  eyes”  and  “I  never  had  a  teacher  with  a  body  like  that”  were  some  of  the 
more  common  lines  she  heard. 

Mrs.  Ween  began  to  snore.  Sue  freshened  up  in  the  bathroom,  fixed  her  hair, 
and  applied  more  makeup.  “Dolores,  you  may  want  to  wake  up,”  she  called  as  she  left 
the  lounge  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her.  Dolores  grumbled  and  sat  up.  She 
had  a  hell  of  a  hangover  and  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  slap  Sue  across  her  pretty 
face.  Dolores  hated  Sue.  She  hated  her  flowing,  brown  hair,  her  movie  star  smile, 
and  her  laugh.  She  hated  the  way  all  the  other  teachers  fawned  over  her  and  the 
students  whose  love  voted  her  to  the  top.  Dolores  poured  Visine  into  each  eye  and 
pushed  her  grey  hair  away  from  her  long  face  and  up  into  a  tight  bun.  She  didn’t 
need  perfect  teeth  or  makeup  to  charm  the  kids.  She  had  forty  years’  experience 
behind  her  and  she  wasn’t  going  to  let  anyone  steal  her  glory. 

She  downed  a  cup  of  black  coffee  like  it  was  water,  let  out  a  manly  burp,  did 
three  jumping  jacks,  got  a  cramp  in  her  leg  and  gave  up.  “Fuck  exercise.  I’m  going  to 
die  soon  anyway.” 


The  school  year  was  coming  to  a  close  and  the  tension  was  showing  like  a  fat 
lady’s  butt  in  a  bathing  suit.  Teachers  were  ready  to  get  away  from  the  students  and 
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students  were  ready  to  play  in  the  sun  and  forget  about  homework  for  three  months. 
Sue  was  looking  forward  to  a  two-week  vacation  in  Mexico  with  a  couple  of  her 
former  sorority  sisters.  Dolores  was  looking  forward  to  a  summer  teaching  drivers 
ED  to  high  school  students.  This  wasn’t  the  typical  vacation  for  a  teacher,  but 
Dolores  needed  time  away  from  younger  students  and  enjoyed  the  company  of 
teenagers.  She  could  cuss  in  front  of  them  and  smoke  cigarettes,  and  they  wouldn’t 
run  home  to  mommy  to  tattle.  She  thought  it  was  amusing  how  the  girls  would  talk 
about  where  they  would  go  shopping  once  they  got  their  license,  and  the  boys  talked 
about  which  girls  they  would  take  out.  Dolores  knew  it  was  all  so  trivial,  and  that’s 
what  she  liked  about  it.  It  made  her  life  seem  more  important. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  school  held  their  annual  awards  ceremony.  Students 
were  awarded  for  perfect  attendance  and  good  grades;  teachers  were  honored  for 
excellence  in  the  classroom.  There  were  also  more  trivial  awards  such  as  fastest 
runner,  best  speller,  and  so  on.  Each  teacher  submitted  an  award  for  each  of  his  or 
her  students,  so  no  one  would  feel  left  out.  Sometimes,  the  chore  to  conjure  up 
fictitious  awards  was  painstaking.  It  was  pitiful  what  some  of  the  awards  were: 
sharpest  pencil,  the  student  who  never  had  to  ask  for  a  bathroom  pass,  etc. 

To  make  the  awards  ceremony  more  entertaining  and  educational  the  adminis¬ 
trators  devised  a  mock  debate  among  the  teachers  nominated  for  best  teacher.  This 
was  supposed  to  help  the  students  understand  the  democratic  process  of  nominating 
and  voting  for  a  candidate.  Everyone  would  gather  in  the  auditorium  to  ask  the 
candidates  questions,  and  then  the  voting  took  place.  The  winner  was  announced  at 
the  awards  ceremony.  This  year,  Miss  McKee,  Mrs.  Ween,  and  Mr.  Green  were  the 
nominees.  Mr.  Bill  Green  was  an  unimposing,  simple  guy  who  taught  math  and 
coached  the  soccer  team.  The  students  liked  him  because  he  tried  to  make  math  fun 
by  applying  it  to  real  life,  such  as  if  you  add  the  Backstreet  Boys  to  the  members  of 
N*Sync,  then  divide  by  Mandy  Moore  plus  Madonna,  what  do  you  get?  Plus,  after 
soccer  games  he  would  take  the  team  out  for  ice  cream,  even  if  they  didn't  win. 

The  nominees  sat  at  the  front  of  the  room,  facing  the  mob  of  students  and 
faculty.  Sue  had  on  her  khaki  capris  and  button-down  white  shirt.  Her  hair  was 
pulled  up  in  a  ponytail,  showing  off  her  high  cheekbones  and  pierced  ears  that 
glittered  with  diamond  studs.  Dolores,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  more  conserva¬ 
tive.  "Like  a  real  teacher,"  she  thought.  She  had  on  a  long,  blue  dress  and  black 
cardigan.  Her  eyes  were  shining  green  and  her  laugh  lines  accentuated  her  appear- 
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ance  of  kindness,  rather  than  make  her  look  old.  Bill  wore  a  shirt  that  proclaimed 
“Coach”  that  was  signed  by  each  member  of  his  soccer  team.  Someone  had  snuck  in 
a  “School  sux”  under  the  right  armpit,  but  he  had  never  noticed.  Bill  looked  nervous. 
He  didn’t  like  being  the  center  of  attention.  He  shifted  in  his  seat,  crossing  and 
uncrossing  his  legs,  glancing  anxiously  at  Sue  and  Dolores.  Sue  smiled  back;  Dolores 
scowled. 

“Ok,  settle  down  children,”  Principal  Edwards  bellowed  over  the  speakers.  “As  I 
understand  it,  your  teachers  have  asked  you  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  questions  that 
your  class  would  like  to  ask  the  candidates.  We  will  start  with  the  first  graders  and 
work  our  way  up  to  the  fifth  graders.  OK?  Mrs.  Monroe,  your  class  may  begin.” 

Billy  Shimmer  stood  up  from  the  group  of  giggling  first  graders.  “Umm. . . 
(giggling)  Why  ...  I  mean,  why  do  you  like  to  teach  kids?”  And  so  it  began.  Each 
candidate  was  allowed  to  provide  a  brief  answer  for  the  questions  the  students  asked. 
Most  questions  were  easy  and  almost  laughable:  “Would  you  allow  your  students  to 
chew  gum  in  class?  How  much  homework  do  you  assign?” 

The  fifth  graders  always  provided  the  most  amusing  questions.  The  thought  of 
starting  middle  school  next  year  provided  fodder  for  the  students  who  were  already 
feeling  the  power  of  being  the  biggest,  oldest  kids  in  the  school.  Their  list  of  questions 
usually  contained  the  gross,  “If  a  student  farts  in  class,  would  you  give  him  deten¬ 
tion?”  to  the  nonsensical,  “If  you  were  running  late  would  you  want  the  students  to 
start  reading  their  books  or  should  they  start  their  spelling  lessons  or  would  you 
rather  they  just  be  quiet  until  you  showed  up  if  you  showed  up?”  to  the  deliberately 
inappropriate,  “Would  you  consider  dating  one  of  your  students  once  they  were  in 
high  school?”  No  one  was  prepared  for  this  year’s  antics. 

Jason  Bradford  stood  up.  He  was  a  second  year  fifth  grader.  The  rumor  was  he 
would  pass  this  year  only  because  his  dad  paid  off  the  teacher.  Jason  was  a  known 
troublemaker.  Once,  he  won  the  award  for  “Student  with  the  most  detentions.” 

“I  am  going  to  ask  the  questions  for  my  class.” 

“You  may  proceed,  Jason.”  Principal  Edwards  groaned.  He  almost  stopped  the 
debate  right  there,  thinking  that  Jason  would  ask  some  juvenile  question  and  get  the 
students  all  riled  up.  He  decided  to  let  him  continue,  though.  Jason  had  been 
behaving  himself  lately,  and  he  was  finally  reading  at  a  third  grade  level.  Even 
troublemakers  need  to  be  rewarded  occasionally. 

Jason  cleared  his  throat  and  brought  the  microphone  to  his  mouth.  “Testing: 
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one,  two,  three.  Testing:  one,  two,  three  testes?”  A  couple  of  giggles  erupted  in  the 
crowd,  but  most  students  looked  bewildered.  Dolores  stifled  a  laugh,  Bill  shifted  in 
his  seat,  and  Sue  looked  sternly  over  to  Principal  Edwards.  “Jason,  please!  If  you 
can’t  behave  yourself,  your  class  can  forfeit  their  chance  to  ask  questions!”  The  fifth 
graders  were  angry.  “Thanks  a  lot,  Jason!”  “Yeah,  nice  going!” 

“I’m  sorry.”  Jason  looked  sincerely  apologetic.  “I  heard  it  on  TV  once,  I  thought 
it  was  a  joke.” 

Principal  Edwards  sighed  and  simply  said,  “Continue.” 

Jason  cleared  his  throat  again.  His  first  question  was  typical,  “How  would  you 
help  your  students  if  they  weren’t  understanding  the  lessons?”  The  second  question 
was  a  little  unusual,  “Would  you  let  your  personal  life  come  before  your  job?”  The 
candidates  looked  surprised,  but  answered  calmly.  Then,  “Miss  McKee,  how  do  you 
explain  the  fact  that  I  saw  you  sitting  naked  on  Mr.  Malone’s  lap  after  school?”  Jaws 
dropped,  but  everyone  remained  silent  with  shock. 

“I  believe  that  I  do  not  understand  your  questions,  Jason.”  Sue  managed  to 
stutter  out.  Her  face  reddened  and  her  forehead  became  wet  with  perspiration. 
Dolores  snorted  and  then  laughed  out  loud.  Bill  got  up  and  left.  “That’s  my  cue,”  he 
said  under  his  breath. 

Jason  continued,  “I  had  to  stay  after  school  last  week  to  help  the  janitors  clean 
the  desks.  That  was  my  punishment  for  writing  on  the  bathroom  walls.  I  walked 
past  Mr.  Malone’s  office  and  I  heard  him  say  something  like  ‘right  there’.  I  thought  he 
was  talking  to  me.  I  walked  in  and  saw  you  two.  I  didn’t  want  to  get  in  trouble  for 
not  helping  the  janitor,  so  I  left  without  saying  anything.  I  guess  you  guys  didn’t 
notice  me.  I  didn’t  say  anything  before  because  I  wanted  to  save  my  question  for  the 
debates.”  Jason’s  voice  was  that  of  a  confused,  concerned  child,  but  his  grin  showed 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  did.  His  fingernails  were  burying  into  his  hands, 
keeping  his  laughter  from  erupting. 

“You  are  all  dismissed!”  Principal  Edwards  screamed  into  the  microphone, 
causing  feedback  and  distortion.  The  dazed  teachers  helped  the  bewildered  students 
out  of  the  auditorium.  Principal  Edwards  tried  to  regain  some  composure,  “We  will 
continue  this  later,  students,  don’t  worry.  In  the  cafeteria  is  cake  and  milk.  I’ll  see 
you  all  later.”  The  mention  of  snacks  temporarily  distracted  the  students  long 
enough  for  them  to  be  led  out  of  the  auditorium.  Jason  Bradford  snuck  out  with  the 
crowd.  Dolores  left  but  stayed  near  the  doors  to  hear  what  was  going  to  happen. 
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“I  hope  you  don’t  believe  this,  Sir,  I  mean,  Jason  is  a  trouble  maker!  You  can’t 
trust  him!”  Sue’s  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  All  of  the  pride  she  carried  around  with 
her  had  suddenly  vanished.  She  was  scared. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  what  I  believe.  The  whole  school  will  be  talking  about  this.  I 
bet  angry  parents  are  already  calling  to  bitch  me  out.  I’m  not  going  to  let  your  sex  life 
ruin  my  career.  You  must  resign,  or  I  will  fire  you.”  Principal  Edwards  left  Sue  sitting 
alone  in  the  auditorium.  Dolores  could  hear  Sue  softly  sobbing.  “The  young  ones 
break  so  easily,”  Dolores  laughed  out  loud. 
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Cassandra  Zurawski 

The  Prayers  of  a  Frenchman 

Long  before  I  arrived  at  Le  Mirliton ,  the  walls  of  the  Paris’  hilltop  village 
Montmartre  advertised  it  to  every  open  eye.  Through  my  spectacles,  which  I  held  in 
place  high  on  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  I  saw  that  my  good  friend  had  fulfilled  his 
promise.  He  had  scattered  the  posters  all  over  the  city.  They  featured  his  solemn 
profile,  capturing  his  broad  shoulders  and  intimidating  manner,  along  with  the 
words  in  large  letters  proclaiming  Le  Mirliton ,  the  name  of  the  club,  and  Aristide 
Bruant  under  it,  the  name  of  my  good  friend.  Hundreds  of  posters,  replicas  of  each 
other  and  of  Bruant,  ran  together  into  blurs  of  red,  yellow,  and  black.  The  carriage 
wasn’t  bumping  along  the  street  very  quickly  at  all,  but  the  sheer  number  and 
frequency  of  Bruant’s  face  caused  the  colors  to  streak  in  my  vision.  We  passed 
prostitutes  and  their  drunken,  stumbling  customers.  The  ragged  cackles  of  the 
women  filled  the  night,  their  bare  shoulders  shining  like  moons  under  the  street 
lamps. 

A  bottle  came  hurtling  through  the  air  toward  the  horse.  I  didn’t  see  it  until  a 
moment  before  it  hit  the  lamppost  and  shattered.  It  startled  all  of  us;  the  horse  sped 
up,  and  the  driver  swore  under  his  breath.  I  lowered  my  spectacles  and  let  them 
dangle  from  their  cord  attached  to  my  vest.  The  chilly  wind  ran  down  the  street  and 
tickled  my  beard,  but  worst  of  all  it  carried  with  it  the  carefree  laughter  of  a  prosti¬ 
tute.  I  hung  my  head  in  sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  countless  times  I  had  heard 
such  laughter  directed  at  me.  When  I  hung  my  head,  riding  in  the  carriage  that  night, 
it  must  have  looked  like  I  was  saying  a  prayer,  and  if  I  had  been,  I  would  have  said, 
“Dear  God,  don’t  let  them  mock  me!”  But  I  didn’t  pray.  Instead  I  shook  my  head 
and  reassured  myself  that  the  prostitute  was  laughing  at  the  horse  because  the 
breaking  glass  had  scared  it. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  I  raised  my  eyes  again.  Here,  even  more  numerous 
than  they  had  been  along  the  way,  the  colorful  posters  of  Bruant  overlapped  each 
other  on  the  facade  of  Le  Mirliton  itself.  I  paid  the  driver  and  waved  away  the  change 
like  I’d  seen  my  father  do  once  many  years  before.  Awkwardly,  I  half-stepped,  half¬ 
fell  out  of  the  carriage,  miraculously  landing  on  my  feet  and  avoiding  embarrassment 
at  the  hands  of  a  small  gathering  just  outside  the  doors. 


I  felt  my  heart  begin  to  race  as  I  looked  at  the  people,  who  were  chatting  and 
trying  to  peek  inside  the  club.  The  carriage  drove  away  while  I  stood  there,  deciding 
between  braving  the  crowd  and  forgetting  my  night  on  the  town.  Perhaps  I  could 
ride  back  to  my  apartment  and  drink  by  myself  while  I  imagined  Bruant’s  show  in 
my  head.  However,  now  that  the  carriage  had  stranded  me,  I  had  to  go  in. 

My  manners  struggled  to  find  my  voice,  to  force  me  to  say,  “Excuse  me.  Pardon 
me.”  I  clenched  my  teeth.  I  was  determined  not  to  say  a  word  to  anyone,  at  least  until 
I’d  fought  my  way  through  the  people  with  my  walking  stick  and  into  the  club. 

“Look  at  the  funny  little  man!”  a  woman  exclaimed  as  I  brushed  past  her. 

Her  words  burned  in  my  ears,  and  I  heard  the  prostitutes  rude  laughter  echoing 
after  me.  I  was  deaf  to  the  comments  made  by  the  others,  agreements  and  witty  jokes 
!  about  my  short  stature.  I  didn’t  hear  them — couldn’t,  wouldn’t  hear  them — because 
within  my  sight  was  my  target,  my  goal:  the  doors  of  Le  Mirliton. 

“Good  evening,  sir,”  the  man  at  the  door  addressed  me  as  he  opened  one  of  the 
huge  doors.  His  smile  contained  a  poorly  hidden  mix  of  welcome  and  ridicule.  As  I 
set  my  spectacles  back  on  my  nose,  I  squinted  into  his  eyes  to  see  what  was  just  as 
unwanted  as  the  ridicule:  sympathy. 

“Good  evening  to  you,  sir,”  I  replied,  nodding  my  head  and  passing  through  the 
door.  I  stepped  to  the  side  behind  a  table  brimming  over  with  customers,  to  conceal 
;  myself  for  a  few  moments. 

Aristide  Bruant  was  on  the  stage,  his  wooden  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  the  same 
stick  made  infamous  by  the  thousand  posters  throughout  the  city.  He  used  it  to 
|  point  out  certain  customers  below  him,  sitting  in  light  much  dimmer  than  the  stage 

'  offered  to  Bruant.  He  liked  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 

I 

Now  his  commanding  voice  filled  the  room:  “What  have  we  here?  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  drunken  pig  and  his  three  prostitutes,  all  of  whom  have  faces  as  ugly  as 
his!  This  woman  is  also  as  fat  as  the  pig,  and  this  one  has  terrible  teeth!” 

The  audience  laughed,  for  these  were  good  citizens  of  Paris,  and  I  laughed,  too, 
because  this  was  some  of  the  best  entertainment  in  the  city.  No  one  else  could 
i  patronize  their  customers  and  get  a  hearty  chuckle  from  them  as  well  as  get  their 
money. 

Bruant  redirected  his  walking  stick  to  point  straight  back  to  the  doors.  “And 
who  is  there?  Who  just  came  in?  What  scoundrel,  what  pig,  what  drunken  bastard 
have  we  with  us  now?”  he  called. 
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I  stepped  forward  until  I  was  bathed  in  better  light  and  free  of  the  people  who 
had  blocked  Bruant’s  view  of  me. 

Bruant  slapped  himself  quite  hard  on  the  forehead,  struck  the  bottom  of  his 
walking  stick  on  the  stage,  and  proclaimed,  “I  am  the  pig  and  scoundrel!  It  is  my 
good  friend,  the  great  painter,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec!” 

He  nestled  the  walking  stick  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow  and  applauded  me.  Only  a 
few  customers  followed  his  lead;  they  had  probably  commissioned  me  to  draw  for 
them  and  recognized  me.  This  made  Bruant’s  heavy  eyebrows  tilt  with  annoyance. 
“Applaud  him,  you  fools,  you  prostitutes!  It  is  his  work,  his  marvelous  posters  all 
over  the  city  of  Paris  that  have  brought  you  here  tonight!” 

This  won  me  applause  and  cheers  from  everyone.  I  smiled  despite  myself  and  let 
a  very  fat  and  sweaty  man  direct  me  to  my  table.  It  was  the  only  available  table  in  the 
entire  house;  even  I  could  see  and  sense  that. 

“Anything  he  orders  is  on  the  house  tonight!”  Bruant  thundered  admirably. 

“And  do  you  know  why?” 

“Why?!”  shouted  back  the  audience. 

“Because  he  is  a  great  artist  and  has  done  me  many  great  favors.  You  have  done 
nothing  for  me,  you  swine,  but  drink  my  best  beer  and  absinthe!” 

The  customers  laughed,  hardly  offended.  If  anything,  they  drank  more  beer  and 
absinthe.  I  drank,  too,  and  enjoyed  my  solitude  as  much  as  the  show. 

At  one  point,  a  customer  dared  to  call  up  to  Bruant,  “Who  names  their  club  Le 
Mirliton ?  Who  names  their  club  after  a  squash?” 

“You  know  what  you  are?”  Bruant  addressed  the  audience.  “You  are  ungrateful 
sons  of  bitches,  and  by  that,  I  mean  that  your  mothers  were  filthy  whores!  What 
should  the  name  of  my  club  matter  to  you?  As  long  as  it  serves  you  until  you  are 
drunk  and  gives  you  a  false  self-esteem,  then  you  should  forget  about  the  name  as 
well  as  the  fool  who  named  it.” 

After  he  had  finished  poking  fun  at  his  customers,  Aristide  Bruant  sought  me 
out  at  my  table  and  sat  down  with  me.  “How  are  you  tonight,  my  friend?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  fine.  Your  act  gets  better  and  better  every  night,”  I  assured  him. 

Bruant  laughed  and  tapped  his  walking  stick  on  the  floor  a  few  times.  “Are  you 
going  to  the  Moulin  Rouge?” 

“Of  course.  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  miss  your  songs.” 
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“That  is  all  right.  You  don’t  have  your  paper  with  you.” 

“I  know.  I’m  not  going  to  sketch  tonight.  I  just  want  to  see  the  dancers.” 

“If  you  feel  thirsty,  my  friend,  come  back  here  for  more  free  drinks.” 

“I  will.  Thank  you.” 

We  both  stood  up,  Bruant  towering  over  me,  much  wider  and  taller.  He  shook 
my  hand  as  if  we  were  the  same  size.  “Take  care.  Say  hello  to  the  dancers  for  me, 
especially  that  Jane  Avril.” 

I  nodded,  and  he  winked  at  me.  With  the  aid  of  my  own  walking  stick,  which 
was  appropriately  much  smaller  than  Bruant’s,  I  left  Le  Mirliton.  The  crowd  outside 
its  proud  doors  had  wandered  away,  disappointed  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  Bruant’s  comedy.  Now  his  sign  was  visible  to  the  public:  “For  those  who  like  to 
be  criticized.” 

There  were  a  few  carriages  outside  Le  Mirliton  now,  waiting  to  be  hired  by 
customers  who  had  drunk  their  fill  and  could  not  walk  home.  I  climbed  into  one  of 
the  carriages,  telling  the  driver,  “To  the  Moulin  Rouge ,  please.” 

Without  a  word,  the  driver  flicked  the  reigns  that  started  the  horse  into  motion. 
Again  my  vision  was  bombarded  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  posters,  each 
with  their  identical  profile  of  Bruant.  There  was  a  vast  army  of  him,  passing  judg¬ 
ment  over  the  people  and  our  city. 

Looking  above  the  posters,  I  squinted  to  see  the  top  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  the  Red 
Mill.  Finally,  as  the  driver  turned  the  last  corner,  I  took  in  the  full  glamorous  beauty 
of  the  club.  Its  windmill  churned  over  the  large  letters  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
that  spelled  out  its  name.  I  paid  the  driver  before  he  had  brought  the  carriage  to  a 
stop,  but  as  soon  as  he  did,  I  jumped  down  onto  the  step  and  again  onto  the  street 
itself. 

I  walked  inside,  leaning  on  my  walking  stick,  and  found  that  they  were  already 
preparing  for  the  French  Cancan.  I  took  my  usual  place,  at  a  table  in  the  back  corner 
where  I  would  not  be  disturbed.  Many  of  the  customers  were  on  their  feet,  already 
applauding.  I  could  not  see  any  of  the  dancers,  but  I  solved  the  problem  entirely  by 
clamoring  on  top  of  the  table.  Standing  there,  I  soon  caught  sight  of  Jane  Avril  and 
didn’t  take  my  eyes  off  her. 

The  Cancan  started  with  a  blast  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  dancers  kept  up  with 
its  outstanding  pace.  The  girls  were  exceptionally  limber  and  kicked  their  legs  high 
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without  missing  a  beat.  Only  Jane  insisted  on  wearing  a  hat  with  long  feathers  and  a 
perpetual  frown. 

I  missed  La  Goulue — a  dancer,  rightfully  called  the  Glutton — and  her  ability  to 
drink  more  than  any  man  at  the  bar.  I  missed  her  partner,  a  man  with  long  and 
skinny  limbs,  who  had  been  called  Valentin  le  Desosse ,  Valentine  the  Boneless,  for  his 
own  flexibility.  I  had  drawn  posters  of  them,  too,  and  the  printer  had  made  copies 
that  appeared  here  and  there,  all  over  Paris.  Those  posters  were  long  lost  now.  Even 
some  of  my  recent  posters  for  Jane  Avril  had  been  drowned  in  a  sea  of  advertisements 
for  Aristide  Bruant  and  Le  Mirliton. 

I  clapped  my  hands  in  time  to  the  music,  only  stopping  for  a  moment  to  adjust 
my  spectacles  or  reposition  my  walking  stick  in  the  crook  of  my  elbow.  When  a 
waiter  passed  by,  I  shouted,  “Bring  me  a  bottle  of  absinthe!” 

The  man  turned,  his  head  jerking  in  a  double-take  as  he  realized  I  was  standing 
on  the  table.  Perhaps  he  hadn’t  noticed  me;  if  he  had,  he  must’ve  thought  me  a  very 
tall  gentleman.  “Get  down,”  he  growled.  “I’ll  bring  your  bottle.” 

I  stepped  down  onto  a  chair  and  sat  in  it.  Jane  Avril  and  the  rest  of  the  danc¬ 
ers — Yvette  Guilbert  and  May  Belfort  included,  both  of  whom  I’d  sketched  for 
posters — disappeared  from  my  view. 

The  waiter  returned  after  a  minute  or  two  and  sat  the  bottle  of  absinthe  on  the 
table  with  a  clean  glass.  He  turned  his  back  on  me  and  walked  away  into  the  crowd. 

I  filled  the  glass  with  absinthe  and  poured  it  down  my  throat  without  a  second 
thought.  Now  I  did  say  a  prayer,  a  silent  one  as  I  continued  to  drink,  a  prayer  that 
rambled  on  and  on  in  my  mind.  It  was  about  how  I  missed  my  old  friends.  It  was 
about  how  much  I  despised  the  woman  outside  Le  Mirliton  for  calling  me  a  funny 
little  man.  I  told  God  firmly,  “I’ll  remind  you  to  let  her  know  I’m  not  a  little  man! 
Ever  since  I  broke  my  legs  twenty  years  ago,  I’ve  suffered  like  this!  She  took  me  for  a 
dwarf.” 

Absinthe  mixed  with  my  blood  and  burned  through  my  veins.  All  the  while,  I 
prayed.  I  whispered  to  God  about  my  posters.  I  yelled  at  Him  about  my  foolish, 
absurd  father  and  cursed  Him  for  letting  La  Goulue  leave  the  Moulin  Rouge .  I 
thanked  Him  for  my  good  friend  Aristide  Bruant  and  the  dancers  Jane,  Yvette,  May, 
and  the  rest. 

I  prayed  about  the  good  men  who  had  taught  me  to  draw  when  I  had  first  come 
to  Montmartre,  and  then  I  demanded,  “What  good  is  art  to  me,  when  I  suffer  so  each 
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and  every  day?!” 

My  prayer  dragged  on  still.  I  asked  God,  “What  will  become  of  the  funny  little 
man  with  the  name  that  is  longer  than  his  arm?”  And  I  spoke  it  out  loud  to  the  bottle 
of  absinthe:  “Henri  Marie  Raymond  de  Toulouse-Latrec-Monfa  ” 

“What  will  become  of  me  in  the  new  century?”  I  repeated.  “What  will  become  of 
Henri,  the  funny  little  man  who  will  never  know  love?” 
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Cassandra  Zurawski 

Anger  To  Love:  Realizing  The  Connection 
Between  Today's  Women  And  The  Medusa 

The  legendary  Medusa  was  said  to  have  writhing  snakes  on  her  head  for  hair  and 
could  turn  a  man  into  stone  if  he  looked  straight  at  her.  She  has  represented 
something  forbidden,  something  unreachable,  and  something  challenging.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  the  Medusa  has  ever  presented  is  to  stop  fearing  her.  Helene 
Cixous  issues  this  challenge  in  her  essay  entitled,  “The  Laugh  of  the  Medusa.”  Her 
title  character  is  neither  scary  nor  raging  with  primal  instincts.  The  Medusa  is  indeed 
laughing.  Cixous  does  not  fully  explain  how  the  Medusa  came  to  be  the  figurehead 
in  her  essay  about  feminist  theory  and  leaves  the  readers  to  wonder  how  the  Medusa 
truly  relates  to  women  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries.  Exploring  the  past 
of  the  Medusa  as  well  as  imagery  from  several  feminist  works,  Cixous  identifies  this 
crucial  concept.  Cixous,  however,  offers  women  an  alternative  to  the  place  she 
describes  as  “between  two  horrifying  myths:  between  the  Medusa  and  the  abyss” 
(398).  Rather  than  fighting  to  escape  this  position,  Cixous  transforms  it  into  a  place 
sacred  to  women,  a  place  that  gives  power  rather  than  steals  it.  Women  today  have 
more  in  common  with  the  Medusa  than  they  realize,  and  in  discovering  the  Medusa, 
they  can  discover  themselves. 

What  is  the  connection  between  women  and  the  Medusa?  Jay  Clayton  offers  a 
short  account  of  her  past:  “. .  .the  Gorgon  was  originally  a  beautiful  maiden,  raped  by 
Neptune,  the  Roman  god  of  the  sea,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  then  turned  into  a 
monster  by  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  as  punishment  for  the  ‘crime’  of  being 
raped”  (61).  Perhaps  this  explains  why  women  should  not  fear  the  Medusa.  She 
suffered  a  transformation  from  innocence  to  anger,  sadness,  and  seclusion  through 
the  brutally  insensitive  act  of  a  male.  This  scenario  is  repeated  throughout  literature, 
including  Zora  Neale  Hurston’s  main  character  Janie  from  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching 
God 1  and  Alice  Walker’s  heroine  Celie  from  The  Color  Purple.2  Women  should  not 
fear  the  Medusa  because  she  shares  the  painful  past  of  many  women,  whether  the 
oppression  was  physical,  emotional,  or  sexual.  Men  who  dare  to  look  at  her  are 
turned  into  stone,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Medusa  is  harmful  to  women. 
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This  means  that  she  can  never  be  a  muse  or  a  symbol  of  empowerment  to  men 
because  to  them  she  only  represents  something  to  be  feared.  If  men  today  could  “see” 
the  strength  and  independence  that  women  acquire  through  their  pain,  men  would 
be  terrified.  Later  on  in  this  essay,  the  full  connection  between  women  and  the  sea 
will  be  explored,  but  it  is  an  interesting  point  that  it  is  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
who  raped  Medusa.  This  is  essential  to  the  metaphor  that  Medusa  transformed  from 
beauty  and  innocence  into  a  monster.  It  names  motherhood — or  rather  men’s  views 
of  motherhood/sensuality — and  wisdom  as  the  means  through  which  women 
become  “terrifying”  to  men,  through  which  women  become  empowered  by  discover¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  Medusa. 

Why  is  the  Medusa  laughing?  Considering  her  history,  readers  would  not  be 
surprised  if  she  were  crying.  Although  this  could  earn  sympathy  for  women  in 
general,  Helene  Cixous  clearly  has  a  different  plan.  She  does  not  want  to  reinforce 
the  stereotypes  that  men  use  to  imagine  women  as  pitiful,  needy  creatures.  She  wants 
to  prove  that  women  can  learn  and  grow  from  their  oppression  and  work  against  it. 
Francesco  Pontuale  suggests  that  laughter  is  a  sign  of  independence:  “the  laugh  of  the 
Medusa  bespeaks  a  confidence  in  the  ability  of  feminine  language  to  reject  male 
power. . .”  (45).  The  Medusa  could  be  laughing  directly  at  men  because  she  knows 
women  do  not  need  to  rely  on  anyone  but  themselves.  In  a  time  when  many  women 
are  still  struggling  to  find  a  voice,  the  Medusa’s  laugh  is  significant.  Cixous  notes, 
“[Men]  riveted  [women]  between  two  horrifying  myths:  between  the  Medusa  and  the 
abyss.  That  would  be  enough  to  set  half  the  world  laughing,  except  that  it’s  still  going 
on”  (398-399).  Maybe  people  around  the  world  would  find  it  funny  to  hear  that 
once-upon-a-time  women  were  oppressed  by  men,  but  as  Cixous  points  out,  it  is  not 
a  joke  because  it  happens  every  day.  The  Medusa,  woman’s  symbol  of  hope  and 
wisdom,  could  be  laughing  at  that  same  concept.  Knowing  that  in  the  future  women 
will  break  free  of  the  boundaries  men  set  for  them,  Medusa  is  laughing.  She  is  happy 
that  women  are  fighting  for  their  rights,  and  she  celebrates  how  far  they  have  come. 
Medusa  is  not  crying  because  that,  too,  is  part  of  the  stereotype  men  adhere  to:  that 
women  are  weak  and  emotional.  She  does  not  cry  over  the  crimes  of  the  past  but 
looks  forward  to  a  future  bright  with  promise. 

The  fact  that  the  Medusa  is  given  any  sound  at  all  is  important.  Pontuale  notes, 
“The  voice  is  related  to  the  female  body  and  bodily  drives  with  which,  according  to 
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Cixous,  women  have  a  privileged  relationship”  (45).  Women  are  often  not  in  tune 
with  their  bodies  because  men  use  and  abuse  them.  Women  can  become  detached 
from  their  bodies  and  are  not  comfortable  with  them.  If  they  ever  reclaim  their 
bodies — as  Cixous  urges  women  to  do — they  develop  a  strong  tie  with  them.  This 
bond  reunites  women  with  the  power  that  the  Medusa  encompasses,  and  therefore 
these  women  earn  back  their  voices.  This  is  essential  for  women  as  a  whole  to  stand 
up  to  oppression  and  make  their  demands  known.  Cixous  also  mentions  something 
that  fills  women’s  speech  and  writing:  “that  element  is  the  song:  first  music  from  the 
first  voice  of  love  which  is  alive  in  every  woman”  (396).  It  is  not  money,  authority,  or 
want  of  a  penis  that  drives  women  but  the  memories  of  past  love  and  the  hope  of 
finding  it  again. 

What  are  women’s  bodies  telling  them  to  write?  Women  who  respect  and  know 
their  bodies  listen  to  what  they  are  “saying.”  They  listen  to  the  natural  rhythms  and 
sensations  that  no  one  else  can  “hear”  or  feel.  Francesco  Pontuale  notes,  “As  female 
sexuality  is  plural  in  its  capacity  for  multiple  and  heterogeneous  pleasures,  so 
feminine  writing  transcends  univocality,  linearity,  and  the  fixity  which  comprise 
‘phallic’  discourse”  (38).  Cixous  discusses  this  concept  more  fully  in  “The  Laugh  of 
the  Medusa,”  exploring  the  idea  that  women’s  entire  bodies  are  one  large  erogenous 
zone.  In  contrast,  men’s  sexuality  centers  on  the  penis.  Women  must  therefore  write 
about  the  power  of  touch  and  the  importance  of  the  love  they  seek.  Kate  Chopin 
illustrated  this  in  The  Awakening,  in  a  passage  where  Edna  Pontellier’s  senses  come 
alive:  “[h]ow  luxurious  it  felt  to  rest  thus  in  a  strange,  quaint  bed,  with  its  sweet 
country  odor  of  laurel  lingering  about  the  sheets  and  mattress!  She  stretched  out  her 
strong  limbs  that  ached  a  little.  She  ran  her  fingers  through  her  loosened  hair  for  a 
while.  She  looked  at  her  round  arms  as  she  held  them  straight  up  and  rubbed  them 
one  after  the  other,  observing  closely,  as  if  it  were  something  she  saw  for  the  first 
time,  the  fine,  firm  quality  and  texture  of  her  flesh”  (721).  Although  in  Alice  Walker’s 
The  Color  Purple,  Shug  teaches  Celie  specifically  about  her  private  parts,  Celie  often 
describes  Shug’s  entire  body  as  being  alluring,  not  just  a  few  places.3  Female,  all- 
encompassing  sexuality  urges  women  to  write  what  they  feel,  perhaps  to  relieve  the 
pressures  of  their  lives — pregnancy,  motherhood,  oppression — to  gain  support  from 
other  women,  give  support  in  return,  or  even  to  educate  men  as  to  what  women’s 
lives  are  like  from  their  own  standpoint. 
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Women  could  be  using  writing  as  the  means  to  let  loose  the  laugh  of  power  and 
hope  that  the  Medusa  offers  in  Cixous’  essay.  Women’s  bodies  may  be  bursting  with 
the  song  Cixous  writes  is  in  all  of  us,  and  writing  is  only  the  vessel  for  those  songs. 
Robert  Con  Davis  discusses  Cixous’  concept  of  sortie ,  French  for  “exit,”  “leaving,”  or 
“excess.”  This  concept  also  includes  jouissance  (orgasm).  Davis  explains  that“[t]aken 
together,  these  metaphors  suggest  the  common  aim,  through  an  underlying  meta¬ 
phor,  of  finding  a  ‘beyond’  or  ‘way  out’  from  patriarchal  discourse”  (269).  Women’s 
bodies  are  telling  them  to  release  tension,  whether  sexual,  emotional,  or  stresses 
imposed  on  them  by  life.  Historically,  men  have  been  wary  to  let  women  write  and 
were  not  educated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  female  orgasm.  Cixous  may  be  urging 
women  to  take  both  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Women  want  to  write  in  a  non¬ 
linear  fashion,  and  no  matter  what  men  say  to  the  contrary,  Cixous  promotes  this 
ecriture  feminine.  Writing  is  not  to  be  used  to  deny  women  the  bodies  they  are 
fighting  to  recapture.  The  term  ecriture  feminine  can  be  translated  as  both  “women’s 
writing”  and  “feminine  writing.” 

How  does  women’s  writing  convey  their  bodies?  In  an  essay  comparing  Kate 
Chopin’s  novel  The  Awakening  with  “The  Laugh  of  the  Medusa,”  Pontuale  acknowl¬ 
edges  several  common  metaphors  that  represent  women.  “Both  include  allusions  to 
the  sea,  references  to  birds,  and,  more  generally,  to  flight”  (Pontuale  41).  What  do 
these  images  have  to  do  with  women?  Cixous  cleverly  uses  word  play  to  make  her 
points.  She  relates  water  with  amniotic  fluid,  pregnancy,  and  motherhood  (42).  This 
is  fitting  since  the  French  words  for  mother  (mere)  and  sea  (mer)  sound  similar.  In 
addition,  water  signifies  the  difference  between  the  fluidity  of  ecriture  feminine  and 
“the  fixidity  and  the  linearity  of  male  discourse”  (42).  While  men’s  writing  follows  a 
strict  order  and  pattern,  women  writers  like  Michelle  Cliff  struggle  against  these 
rules.4 

Birds  often  represent  women;  caged  birds  characterize  the  oppression  suffered  by 
women.  Both  have  the  capacity  to  sing,  which  is  a  crucial  element  in  the  play  Trifles 
by  Susan  Glaspell.5  Cixous  combines  the  French  words  for  egg  (oeuf)  with  product 
(oeuvre)  to  form  a  new  word,  oeufvre ,  symbolic  of  women’s  writing  (Lydon  92). 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  image  of  a  bird  in  flight,  standing  for  the  freedom  that 
women  yearn  for  or  sometimes  actually  achieve.  Cixous  recognizes  the  double 
meaning  of  the  French  verb  voler,  meaning  to  fly  or  to  steal.  Writes  Cixous,  “What 
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woman  hasn’t  flown/stolen?”  (401).  Perhaps  the  argument  can  be  made  that  in  order 
to  fly  and  be  free  of  men’s  oppression,  women  must  first  steal  back  what  has  been 
taken  from  them;  their  right  to  own  their  bodies,  to  write,  and  to  make  choices 
regarding  their  lives.  An  interesting  opposing  theory  to  Cixous’  can  be  found  in  The 
Book  ofFranza  by  Ingeborg  Bachmann.6  The  title  character,  Franza,  states,  “You  can 
only  rob  those  who  live  by  magic”  (Bachmann  80).  She  means  that  men  take  away 
women’s  happiness  and  sensuality,  trying  to  make  them  more  down-to-earth  and  less 
sensitive.  Franza  could  be  speaking  of  the  oppression,  while  Cixous  is  moving  ahead 
to  the  next  stage,  the  reclaiming  of  the  qualities  taken  by  men.  In  this  case,  the 
double  meaning  of  voter  becomes  even  more  ironic,  representing  the  stealing  of 
magic  by  men,  the  counter- theft  by  women,  and  the  freedom/flight  the  women 
achieve  in  doing  so.  These  three  metaphors  for  women — water,  birds,  and  flight — 
will  not  become  cliches  in  ecriture  feminine  because  they  perfectly  describe  what 
women  are  and  hope  to  be.  Such  metaphors  acknowledge  women’s  bodies  as  creators 
of  new  life,  flowing  with  creativity,  and  striving  for  independence. 

What  is  it  that  women  hope  to  gain  by  writing?  Cixous  answers,  “By  writing  her 
self,  woman  will  return  to  the  body  which  has  been  more  than  confiscated  from  her” 
(395).  On  the  individual  level,  women  can  reclaim  the  freedom  denied  them  by  men. 
They  will  learn  to  be  comfortable  with  their  bodies,  respect  them,  and  use  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  These  women  will  no  longer  let  men  rule  them  and  abuse  their 
bodies.  “Those  who  are  locked  up  know  better  than  their  jailers  the  taste  of  free  air” 
(401).  Men  cannot  fully  appreciate  their  independence  because  they  do  not  suffer  as 
women  do.  Women  are  paid  less  than  men  for  the  same  profession  and  are  subjected 
to  more  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace.  By  writing,  women  as  a  whole  can 
refuse  to  silently  accept  the  status  quo.  They  can  voice  the  opinions  that  men 
probably  will  not  share,  especially  so  publicly,  and  definitely  not  in  the  manner  that 
women  would  benefit  from  or  prefer. 

If  women  want  changes  in  their  lives,  they  must  actively  seek  them.  Cixous 
wants  to  make  sure  that  in  dispersing  the  old  lies,  new  lies  are  not  created  by  women. 
“Censor  the  body  and  you  censor  breath  and  speech  at  the  same  time”  (395).  Cixous 
wants  the  entire  truth  to  be  told,  not  feared  or  tapered,  especially  not  to  the  tastes  and 
confines  of  men.  Women  have  waited  too  long  to  be  heard  not  to  have  the  entire 
story  be  told.  She  does  not  want  women  to  censor  themselves  as  they  break  free  from 
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censorship  by  men.  The  Medusas  laugh  is  a  symbol  of  hope  and  a  prophesy  that  one 
day  women  will  be  independent,  strong,  and  content  with  themselves  and  their  lives. 
This  is  what  women  are  still  striving  for,  and  each  piece  of  ecriture  feminine  is  a  vote 
cast  for  women’s  rights.  These  rights  may  include  political  or  social  advances,  but 
what  women  are  really  fighting  for  are  the  same  natural  rights  that  men  have  secured 
for  themselves  for  centuries.  The  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  an  eighteenth-century 
Frenchman,  wrote  about  the  evils  of  slavery,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  Cixous  exposes  in  “Laugh.”  Writes  the  Marquis,  “Reducing  a  man  to 
slavery. .  .keeping  him  in  servitude:  these  are  truly  crimes. . .  In  effect,  they  take  from 
the  slave,  not  only  all  forms  of  property  but  also  the  ability  to  acquire  it,  the  control 
over  his  time,  his  strength,  of  everything  that  nature  has  given  him  to  maintain  his 
life  and  satisfy  his  needs”  (87).  As  Alice  Walker  amended  Virginia  Woolf’s  A  Room  of 
One’s  Own  to  fit  black  feminist  ideas,7  women  can  easily  apply  the  Marquis’  words  to 
their  lives.  The  Medusa  might  say,  “Reducing  women  to  slaves  and  making  them 
clean,  cook,  and  iron:  these  are  truly  crimes.  Men  steal  our  bodies  from  us  but  not 
the  ability  to  reacquire  them,  the  choice  to  write,  our  independence,  and  everything 
that  nature  has  given  to  us.” 

By  learning  about  the  Medusa  and  themselves  in  depth,  women  are  able  to 
express  themselves  in  writing.  Perhaps  the  Medusa  will  act  as  a  muse  or  at  least  a 
reminder  of  the  struggle  most  women  still  live  out  today.  If  she  is  not  a  lighthouse 
that  women  can  follow  in  the  stormy  sea  of  patriarchy,  the  Medusa  stands  firmly  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  and  empowerment.  She  represents  women’s  journey  toward 
acceptance  and  independence.  As  long  as  women  share  the  image  of  the  laughing 
Medusa,  they  will  be  united  by  a  common  past  and  a  common  goal  for  the  future.  As 
Cixous  concluded  in  her  own  essay,  “When  I  write,  it’s  everything  that  we  don’t  know 
we  can  be  that  is  written  out  of  me,  without  exclusions,  without  stipulation,  and 
everything  we  will  be  calls  us  to  the  unflagging,  intoxicating,  unappeasable  search  for 
love.  In  one  another  we  will  never  be  lacking”  (405). 
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Endnotes 


1.  Janie  Crawford  suffers  two  marriages  to  men  who  do  not  let  her  speak  her  mind  or 
encourage  her  personal  growth.  She  begins  as  a  hopeful  girl,  but  as  the  years  pass,  she 
becomes  frustrated  and  disappointed. 

2.  Celie  is  raped  by  the  man  she  believes  to  be  her  father  and  given  in  marriage  to  an 
older  man.  Celie  is  taken  away  from  her  sister,  the  only  person  Celie  feels  really  loves 
her,  and  is  discouraged  from  having  a  life  of  her  own. 

3.  Shug  Avery  is  an  independent,  sensual  woman  who  sings  in  small  clubs.  Celie 
details  why  Shug  is  appealing,  from  her  facial  features  to  her  figure  to  her  body 
language.  Later,  Shug  introduces  Celie  to  sexual  pleasure,  something  Celie  was  not 
aware  of  despite  her  marriage. 

4.  Michelle  Cliff’s  essay  “If  I  Could  Write  This  in  Fire,  I  Would  Write  This  in  Fire”  is 
written  in  no  discernible  order.  It  is  not  arranged  chronologically  or  by  subject.  The 
anecdotes  and  vignettes  are  simply  presented  on  paper. 

5.  After  a  man  is  murdered,  two  detectives  search  the  house  for  clues.  Their  wives 
chat  in  the  kitchen,  and  through  metaphors,  uncover  the  mystery.  They  mention  that 
the  widow  used  to  sing.  They  see  an  empty  bird  cage  and  soon  discover  the  dead  bird 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk.  Its  neck  has  been  broken;  the  murdered  man  had  been 
strangled  with  rope. 

6.  Franza  escapes  her  mysterious  husband  and  regains  her  health  while  traveling  to 
Egypt  with  her  brother,  Martin.  She  is  not  practical  but  emotional  and  whimsical. 
Even  Martin  gives  up  his  strict,  ordered  way  of  thinking  as  a  geologist  and  favors  the 
historic,  magical  realm  that  Egypt  offers. 

7.  Alice  Walker  reprints  a  paragraph  from  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  in  her  essay  “In 
Search  of  Our  Mothers’  Gardens”  and  adds  changes  that  include  African  American 
influences.  Virginia  Woolf’s  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  was  ground-breaking  in  its 
support  of  white  women  as  writers  but  did  not  include  women  of  other  races,  which 
is  why  Alice  Walker  expands  it  in  her  essay. 
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Cassandra  Zurawski 

Love  and  War 


So  now  they  want  me  to  give  a  speech.  The  seniors  are  graduating  in  June,  and 
the  principal  has  asked  me  to  speak.  He  expects  me  to  place  perseverance  on  a 
pedestal.  He  has  the  entire  scene  planned  out  in  his  head,  how  I  wheel  myself  up  to 
the  podium,  not  behind  it  but  beside  it.  Someone  will  hand  me  a  microphone — or 
should  they  clip  a  small  one  to  my  suit?  I  will  begin  with  a  memorable,  stirring  quote 
and  embark  on  a  moving  anecdote.  I  pull  aside  the  blanket  over  my  lap.  I  gesture  to 
my  missing  leg  and  tell  the  graduates  proudly  that  I  “let  nothing  stand  in  my  way.” 
(How  clever!) 

Perseverance?  That’s  fine  for  the  graduates — they’re  young,  they  have  their 
whole  lives  ahead  of  them,  they  need  a  speech  like  that — but  it  means  nothing  to  me. 
What  the  principal  does  not  want  me  to  say  is  exactly  what  I  feel  I  have  to  say.  Yes,  I 
will  wheel  myself  up  to  the  podium.  Maybe  I  start  off  with  a  quote  after  all.  Looking 
into  the  sea  of  expectant  faces,  I’ll  quote  Nietzsche:  “What  does  not  destroy  me, 
makes  me  stronger.” 

Before  they’ve  had  enough  time  to  digest  that — let’s  face  it,  I’m  growing  older, 
the  war  stole  my  youth — I’ll  rip  the  quilt  off  my  lap.  “I  gave  my  leg  for  my  country,”  I 
will  assert.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  scream  that  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  I’ll  repeat 
myself,  more  slowly:  “I  gave. .  .my  leg. . .for  my. .  .country.” 

I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  say  after  that.  Not  the  exact  words  or  even  the  order.  I 
should  start  from  the  beginning — but  where,  when,  is  that? 

In  a  detached  ramble  I’ll  tell  the  graduates  that  I  marched  through  the  jungle- 
hell  of  Vietnam  for  some  time  before  I  lost  my  left  leg.  Should  I  use  the  word  “lost”? 
It  implies  that  it’s  out  there  somewhere  waiting  for  me.  It  is — it’s  just  in  pieces.  In 
pieces  in  Vietnam. 

By  this  point,  I  hope  I’ll  still  have  the  attention  of  half  my  audience.  The  other 
half  will  be  staring  down  at  their  shoes.  Maybe  they’ll  feel  self-conscious  and  look  up 
again. 

To  draw  in  the  principal’s  good  old-fashioned  perseverance,  I’ll  say,  “Do  you 
know  what  kept  me  going,  through  the  rain  and  the  dark  with  all  that  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  weighing  me  down?  A  picture  I  had  of  my  girlfriend,  Celia,  back  here  in  the 
States.” 
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Now  they’re  envisioning  a  romantic  redemption  for  the  crusty  veteran  in  the 
wheelchair  on  the  stage.  I  break  the  spell.  “I  was  shipped  home  on  account  of  my  leg. 
I  didn’t  even  get  to  be  with  my  comrades  when  they  came  back  to  the  States.  I  wasn’t 
good  enough  to  walk  through  that  terminal  and  be  spat  on.  Spat  on  like  it  was  our 
fault — we  were  just  following  orders,  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

I  take  a  deep  breath.  “None  of  us  were  welcomed  back  like  we  deserved.  I 
thought  my  girlfriend  would  at  least  be  happy  to  see  me.  One  look  at  that  prosthesis, 
and  she  was  gone.  Leg,  girlfriend,  lost  to  the  war.” 

Now  they  feel  sorry  for  me.  Do  I  want  them  to?  The  principal  will  be  between 
tears  and  outrage  at  this  point.  I’ve  ruined  his  plans  for  the  perfect  speech.  Do  I 
make  up  a  happy  ending?  “I  married  my  physical  therapist.  We  have  four  children.” 
Do  I  abandon  my  story  altogether?  “My  perseverance  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary...” 

Either  way,  I’ll  be  blinking  tears  out  of  my  vision  from  thinking  about  the  war. 

I’ll  cover  my  leg  with  the  quilt  and  wheel  myself  away  without  a  finishing  remark.  Let 
them  figure  out  the  moral.  They’ll  applaud  me  and  whisper  about  me  and  forget 
about  me  by  the  time  their  first  classmate  receives  a  diploma. 

Thinking  about  this  speech,  I’m  beginning  to  lose  my  edge.  I  try  to  write  down 
any  ideas  that  come  to  me,  but  in  the  end  I  scratch  them  out.  I  crumple  the  pages 
and  throw  them  at  the  garbage  can.  I  drop  the  pen  and  pick  up  Dad’s  old  hunting 
rifle.  I  wheel  myself  into  the  foyer  and  sit  by  the  stairs  to  wait  out  the  night. 

The  grandfather  clock  strikes  two  by  the  time  I  hear  footsteps  coming  down. 
“Dom,  they’re  not  coming.  You  know  that,”  she  soothes. 

“I’ve  seen  them  disappear,  Celia,”  I  tell  her.  “You  don’t  understand.  If  I’m  not 
here,  they’ll  get  in.  They  more  than  just  hide,  they  disappear.” 

She  touches  my  arm  through  the  posts  holding  up  the  railing.  “It’s  Mom.  The 
war  is  over.” 

“It’s  never  over.  The  VCs  are  surrounding  the  house.  I  can  hear  them.” 

“Dom,  you  have  to  get  some  sleep.” 

“You  go  up.  I’ll  keep  watch.” 

“Celia’s  been  gone  for  a  long  time.” 

“Tell  that  asshole  principal  I’m  not  going  to  speak  at  graduation.”  I  lift  the  rifle 
out  of  my  lap  and  aim  it  at  the  front  door.  “They’re  not  taking  the  rest  of  our  legs.” 

She  starts  to  cry.  “Dom,  please — ”  She  can’t  finish.  She  reaches  for  the  hunting 
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rifle,  but  I  move  it  out  of  her  reach. 

“I  cannot  arm  a  civilian,”  I  bark. 

“Dom,  you’re — you’re  a  civilian,  too,  now.  You  need  some  sleep.” 

“Semper  fi,  Celia.  Wish  me  luck.  I’ve  got  to  go  out  there!” 

“Dom—” 

“Do  or  die!”  I  jump  up  to  charge  the  door.  I  fall  flat  on  my  face,  and  the  rifle 
flies  out  of  my  hands.  I  can  hear  them  coming  for  me.  Those  tricky  VC  bastards  are 
too  well  disguised.  The  gritty  dirt  from  the  jungle  path  gets  in  my  mouth.  There  is 
no  validation,  no  redemption,  no  perseverance.  I  have  broken  my  oath.  In  failing,  I 
have  offered  to  lay  down  my  life.  I  can  only  pray  that  the  VCs  will  kill  me  quickly.  I 
am  sorry  that  Celia  has  to  see  this.  I  can’t  seem  to  find  her  picture  in  my  pocket.  I 
want  it  to  be  the  last  thing  I  see. 
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Contributors 


Sue  Antoszewski,  32,  wife  and  mother  of  three,  is  currently  in  her  second  year  at 
PNC,  where  she  is  working  on  her  degree  in  Behavioral  Sciences  with  a  focus  on 
Psychology.  She  hopes  to  make  her  future  in  correctional  counseling. 

Edna  Asenbeck,  now  in  her  third  year,  is  a  major  in  Business-Accounting. 

Kimberly  Hayes  Chessor,  a  PNC  student  majoring  in  liberal  arts,  is  a  part-time  poet 
and  hopes  to  one  day  convince  her  cat  to  stop  hiding  the  dog’s  food  bowl.  She  loves 
blues  music,  wandering  aimlessly  around  the  campus,  and  yelling  at  people  who 
annoy  the  geese. 

Clinton  Chinn,  a  sophomore  in  the  BLS  program,  is  pursuing  a  primary  area  in  math / 
statistics.  He  currently  is  a  statistics  tutor  for  the  Learning  Center,  for  Student 
Support  Services,  and  for  the  math  department  and  plans  to  go  to  graduate  school  in 
a  math-  or  stats-related  field. 

Paul  Christman  spent  the  first  part  of  2002  pondering  how  to  get  paid  to  attend 
White  Sox  games.  The  answer  became  evident  after  the  July  4th  loss  to  the  Detroit 
Tigers.  If  he  could  develop  his  writing  skills,  he  could  combine  them  with  his 
devotion  to  his  otherwise  meaningless  knowledge  of  White  Sox  history,  memories, 
and  statistics.  By  majoring  in  English  at  PNC,  he  hopes  to  gain  writing  experience 
that  sports  editors  of  the  region  will  appreciate.  The  prospect  of  meeting  many  cuties 
on  campus  also  contributed  to  his  decision  to  enroll  at  PNC. 

Katye  Cline,  a  behavioral  science  major  with  an  emphasis  in  psychology,  enjoys  all 
forms  of  art  but  her  favorites  are  photography,  sculpture,  and  ceramics.  She  hopes  to 
build  a  career  in  art  therapy  working  with  elementary  children. 

Brenda  Green  Darrol,  while  pursuing  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  Behavioral  Sciences  with 
a  concentration  in  sociology,  also  plans  to  minor  in  Spanish.  Her  background  leads 
her  to  appreciate  people  who  are  outside  the  cultural  norms  of  society;  and  her 
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sociology  classes  fuel  her  interests  in  the  stratification  and  construction  of  race, 
stigma,  and  prescribed  roles.  She  considers  it  an  honor  to  be  one  of  “wise”  as  defined 
by  Erving  Goffman.  A  participant  in  the  Class  Works  Forum,  she  is  active  in  Alpha 
Sigma  Lambda  and  serves  as  a  new  parent  contact  with  the  Down  Syndrome 
Association  of  Northwest  Indiana.  Her  goals  are  to  work  in  advocacy  at  the  state  level 
and  to  research  the  effects  of  public  policy. 

Christine  Dittmar  has  been  chiseling  out  classes  at  PNC  for  some  time.  What’s  left  is  a 
Bachelor’s  in  Liberal  Studies  and  an  Associate  in  Technology.  She  plans  to  continue 
on  with  a  formal  education.  Lately,  writing  has  become  a  pursuit.  At  present,  her 
days  are  spent  raising  two  exceptionally  active  and  loving  boys  with  very  happy 
imaginations.  Her  hopes  are  that  they,  along  with  this  world,  will  grow  to  find  peace. 
For  now,  she  would  like  to  thank  Beth  Rudnick  who,  upon  first  meeting,  did  not 
laugh  at  the  words,  “I  like  to  read  and  write,”  coming  from  a  36  year  old  woman. 
Sometimes  Tech  majors  need  to  confess  things  like  that.  Chris  thanks  Beth  for  her 
steady  guidance  and  encouragement.  Also,  she  wants  to  formally  thank  Dr.  Hillabold 
for  providing  the  glue  which  has  held  the  once  blank  pages  of  Portals  together  and 
providing  a  wonderful  classroom  environment  in  which  to  learn. 

Dalonna  Dorothy  Arbuckle  Griffith,  a  second-year  student,  is  majoring  in  English  and 
hopes  to  attend  law  school. 

Jason  Jones,  a  major  in  management,  was  a  student  at  Lakeside  Correctional 
Institute  but  now,  with  a  4.0  average,  is  currently  attending  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 

Erica  M.  Maar,  a  part-time  student  majoring  in  Behavioral  Science  with  an  emphasis 
on  Sociology,  has  returned  to  college  after  a  ten  year  hiatus.  She  has  found  returning 
to  be  incredibly  rewarding  due  to  the  newfound  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  that 
time  has  given  her.  Her  full  time  job  is  raising  her  four  children  with  her  husband. 
With  her  husband,  she  spends  much  of  her  spare  time  renovating  their  century-old 
farm-house  and  adding  gardens  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Amidst  all  the  hustling 
and  bustling,  she  loves  sneaking  away  with  a  good  book.  Reading  has  always  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  fulfillment,  a  gift  from  her  father  who  insisted  that  there  is 
always  time  for  a  book. 
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Jill  Murray,  a  liberal  arts  major,  has  been  taking  pictures  as  a  hobby  all  her  life. 
Photography  has  been  a  passion  in  her  family  for  as  long  as  she  can  remember,  and 
she  would  love  to  have  her  own  photography  studio  some  day. 

Andrew  Nielsen,  38,  is  a  part-time,  first-year  student  and  full-time  police  officer.  He 
has  a  wife,  Patty,  and  three  sons.  Keeping  education  in  the  family,  Andrew  attends 
PNC  with  his  son,  Jon,  19.  His  second  son,  Doug,  17,  will  be  attending  in  the  fall  of 
2003  and  his  last,  Andrew  Jr.,  16,  in  the  fall  of  2005.  Andrew  enjoys  writing  and  has 
had  this  story  in  his  head,  since  the  crash  many  years  ago.  His  wife  has  been  his 
biggest  supporter,  encouraging  him  to  take  more  English  classes  and  pursue  writing. 
He  thanks  Professor  Koelm  for  encouraging  him  to  enter  and  Dr.  Hillabold  for  all  her 
efforts. 

Grant  Noelting  would  first  like  to  thank  PNC  for  choosing  to  include  his  photograph 
in  Portals  2003.  He  has  always  valued  the  artistic,  ever  since  he  was  young.  In  high 
school,  drawing  led  him  into  photography  and  ceramics,  talents  he  enjoyed  and 
which  he  wasn’t  too  bad  at  either.  The  picture  included  here  in  Portals  is  of  his 
brother,  Geoff,  at  Mount  Baldy.  His  photo  reflects  the  fun  he  and  his  brother  both 
had  in  taking  pictures  at  the  dunes.  In  the  hopes  of  sharing  his  photographs  with 
others,  Grant  plans  on  establishing  his  name  in  the  art  world.  For  now,  he  is  a  Junior 
majoring  in  Business.  Believing  that  art  echoes  the  inner  person  and  can  bring 
people  together,  he  hopes  that  others  at  PNC  will  have  a  glimpse,  through  his  art,  of 
Grant’s  inner  being.  If  anything,  he  just  hopes  that  his  photo  gives  pleasure  to  others. 
He  thanks  all  who  inspire,  lead,  and  help  us  in  this  thing  we  call  Life. 

Janice  Novak,  a  lifelong  resident  of  LaPorte  County,  hopes  to  graduate  in  December 
2003  with  a  degree  in  Computer  Technology.  She  dedicates  her  work  printed  within 
these  pages  to  the  loving  memory  of  Mark,  Steve,  and  Brian.  Brian’s  critique  of  her 
essay  was  invaluable.  Love  you  Bri-Babe. 

Shawn  M.  Pierce,  currently  a  junior  studying  business  at  PNC,  plans  on  earning  a 
Masters  degree  in  fine  art/teaching.  He  wants  his  art  to  speak  for  itself,  not  be 
confined  by  words  which  some  times  can  mislead  the  individual.  Besides,  he  notes, 
an  artist  cannot  choose  what  a  painting  will  mean  to  someone  else. 
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Dawn  Schmidt,  a  first-year  student,  is  in  pre-computer  technology. 

Corey  Schumacher  just  graduated  from  PNC  this  spring  with  a  degree  in  Liberal 
Studies,  concentrating  in  Communication  and  English.  Her  future  plans  include 
graduate  school,  where  she  wants  to  one  day  obtain  her  doctorate  in  Communication 
so  that  she  can  become  a  professor.  She  also  plans  on  continuing  to  write  and 
attempting  to  get  published. 

What  comes  out 

When  I’m  forced  to  write  — 

When  the  page 
so  purely  white 
is  screaming  for  me 
to  deface  it 
tag  it 

write  words 

that  show  the  world 

that  things  aren’t  always 

so  crisp  and  clear 

white,  unblemished  as  this  paper. 

A  college  graduate 
I’ll  be 
(hopefully) 
in  one  week. 

But  what  have  I  learned? 

What  could  I  say? 

In  essay  form 

500  words  or  less 

about  me  — 

and  my  career  at  PNC. 
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I  could  use  words  like 
growth, 
opportunities, 
or  phrases  like, 
learning  experiences, 
expanding  horizons, 
generic  praises. 

But  that’s  not  me. 

What  I  want  to  say  is 
I  can’t  fit  me  into  500  words  or  less 
you  have  5  hours? 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  learned 

What  can  I  teach  others? 

In  10  words  or  less: 

Learning  is  a  process  — 

and  college  only  scratches  the  surface. 

(Editor  requested  and  abridged  this  version  from  a  longer  poem  by  Corey) 

Sherry  Thompson  will  be  graduating  in  December  2003  with  a  Bachelors  in  Liberal 
Studies.  She  has  been  writing  poetry  since  third  grade.  She  extends  her  thanks  to  Dr. 
Susan  Hillabold,  Professors  Bob  Mellin,  Beth  Rudnick,  and  Dr.  Deepa  Majumdar  for 
their  inspiration  and  support. 

Belinda  Wheeler  is  a  sophomore  student  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English  at 
PNC.  An  Australian  studying  here  on  an  International  Student  Visa,  Belinda  tries 
hard  to  capitalize  on  this  wonderful  opportunity.  Never  before  submitting  an  essay 
in  a  competition,  Belinda  was  thrilled  to  learn  that  all  of  the  papers  she  submitted  to 
Portals  placed  -  one  even  winning  a  category.  A  member  of  staff  in  the  Writing 
Center  and  President  of  the  newly  formed  English  club  on  campus,  Belinda  looks 
forward  to  bringing  the  world  of  English,  in  its  many  forms,  to  her  peers  at  PNC. 
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Belinda  hopes  one  day  to  teach  English  at  the  university  level  and  believes  that  PNC 
is  an  excellent  foundation  to  achieving  her  dream.  Belinda  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
students  and  faculty  that  have  made  her  feel  welcome.  She  would  especially  like  to 
thank  her  “American  family”  for  enabling  her  life  to  become  the  wonderful  adventure 
it  is,  and  Professor  Austin  for  her  wise  words,  encouragement,  and  for  being  a  valued 
friend. 

Jaime  Woods  is  a  first-year  student  studying  business  with  an  interest  towards 
marketing  or  accounting.  After  graduating  she  plans  on  working  in  nearby  Chicago. 
The  PNC  writing  contest  was  the  first  essay  contest  she  entered,  let  alone  win.  After 
being  encouraged  by  her  English  professor,  Barb  Austin,  to  whom  she  is  forever 
grateful,  Jaime  submitted  her  essay.  Through  this  contest,  she  found  that  her  writing 
was  not  as  horrible  as  she  thought  it  was  and  that  others  actually  thought  it  was 
worth  reading.  Jaime  now  has  aspirations  to  write  more  and  enter  more  contests. 

Cassandra  Zurawski  is  finishing  her  third  year  at  PNC  where  she  is  proud  to  be  the 
Student  Facilitator  of  the  PNC  writer’s  group,  the  Golden  Quill.  She  thoroughly 
enjoyed  researching  the  life  and  works  of  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  for  her  short 
story  “The  Prayers  of  a  Frenchman”  and  owns  one  of  his  prints.  Cassandra  would 
like  to  thank  God,  family,  and  friends  for  their  support  and  invaluable  guidance. 
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